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Pater Motyneaux is a Texas journalist who for nine years was chief editorial writer of 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram and is now the editor of The Texas Weekly. He és a native 
of New Orleans and the grandson of a Confederate soldier, and he has spent practically 
all of his life in Louisiana and Texas. 


Joun S. Kenpary is a member of the faculty of Tulane University, and author of « 
history of the French opera in New Orleans which is to be published im the autumn by th 
Southwest Press. The story of Patti’s appearance in New Orleans is based upon material jx 
that work. Although the French opera in Louisiana was an institution for sixty years and 
was actually one of the major developments in American music, very little generally is 
known of it. Groves’? Musical Dictionary, for instance, probably the foremost musical 
encyclopedia in existence, does not even mention that Patti sang in New Orleans, but puts 
her operatic début in London sometime after her brilliant stay in Louisiana. Dr. Kendall 
is a nephew of the G. W. Kendall who founded the New Orleans Picayune, and who wa 
the author of the now classic Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition. 


Stantey Faye, who lives in Aurora, Illinois, has been collecting information concerning 
the Laffite brothers for years, and is writing a book about them. 


Max Corteman, @ Lubbock attorney, writes concerning himself: “Many a night when | 
was a little fellow I have sat up listening to the cowboys from the old XIT, IOA, NUN, 
and other noted ranches, relate their experiences. I automatically went to the cowboy life. 
. . « With the passing of the cattle business in Texas, I followed it through New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, and Oregon ... [until] the world came to an end for the 
cowman in 1922. I was the first white man to serve as justice of the peace at Quemade 
. . » and was the first white officer in the new county of Catron when it was cut off from 
Socorro.” “The Life of a Desperado” is based on reminiscences of old cowmen whom Mr. 
Coleman has heard tell of their experiences. 


Arvin Moore, formerly a member of the United States Consular Service in Mexico, sew 
lives at Alexandria, Virginia. 


Joun H. McGinnis is one of the editors of the Southwest Review and literary editor of 
the Dallas News. 


Mattie Lou Frve, author of “Jim” (Southwest Review, October, 1927), is an Associate 
Editor of The Texas Weekly. 


Ruta Humpurey Averitte, who writes of childhood experiences in the Texas Panhandle, 


now lives in Fort Worth. 


Aspire GrauaM, @ native Texan who lives in New York, is acting this summer as chief 
counselor for the Y. W. C. A. camp at Glem Rose. She is the author of several books of 
essays, including Vain Pomp and Glory and Ceremonials of Common Days, and of “Camping 
on the Brazos” in the Southwest Review (October, 1930). 


Barrett H. Crarx, author or editor of a score of books dealing with modern drama and 
dramatists, is literary editor of Samuel French, Inc. 


J. Franx Dosis of Austin, collector of folk-lore and historian of the West, a contributing 
editor of the Review, is author of Vaquero of the Brush Country, Coronado’s Children, asd 
a forthcoming book, On the Open Range. 


Netuie Barnes, of the University of Kansas, is the compiler of American Indian Love 
Lyrics and Other Verse. 


Kennetu Kaurman is a member of the faculty of the University of Oklahoma, ond 
assistant editor of Books Abroad. 
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And Others 


A SON-OF-A-GUN STEW 
By J. Frank Dosie 


Tue Catrie Kine, dy Edward F. Treadwell. Macmillan Company, New 


York. 


Zumt Fork Taxes, 4y Frank Hamilton Cushing, with a foreword by J. W. 
Powell and an introduction by Mary Austin. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Forx-LorE or Romantic Arkansas, dy Fred. W. Allsopp. In two volumes. 


The Grolier Society, New York. 


Tue Bioopy Trai in Texas, dy J. Marvin Hunter. The Frontier Times, 


Bandera, Texas. 


Tue Hisrory or Wicuita Fats, dy Jonnie R. Morgan. Jonnie R. Morgan, 


Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Depates IN THE Texas ConsTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1875, compiled by 
Seth Shepard McKay. University of Texas Press, Austin. 


ENRY MILLER was born in 

Germany in 1827; when he 
died in California in 1916, he was the 
owner of a million acres of grazing 
grounds scattered through Nevada and 
Oregon as well as along the San 
Joaquin River, irrigated valleys, 
slaughter houses, and an immense 
number of livestock. For years he had 
dominated courts and regulated legis- 
latures. His firm name, Miller and 
Lux, was probably known to more in- 
dividuals than any other name asso- 
ciated with the cattle industry in 
America. Armies of tramps ate from 
Miller and Lux ranch kitchens; Texas 
cattlemen trailed herds halfway across 
the continent to stock Miller and Lux 
lands; tenement houses and hotels for 
millionaires in San Francisco were 
alike supplied with Miller and Lux 
meat. 

Now Edward F. Treadwell, a law- 
yer, has written a biography of Henry 
Miller, The Cattle King. In its pow- 
erful depiction not only of a highly 
individual man but of the scene upon 


which this man played his part, The 
Cattle King is worthy to rank very 
near that superb biography, recently 
published, of another Californian by a 
California doctor, George D. Ly- 
man’s John Marsh, Pioneer. Either 
a lawyer or a layman familiar with 
court procedure and records was re- 
quired to write the life of Henry Mil- 
ler. Why the publishers announce the 
book as “a dramatized biography” I 
do not know. The word “dramatized” 
makes one look for something fictional 
in the manner of Maurois or the 
author of The Sage of Billy the Kid. 
Yet, while it contains no footnotes, T he 
Cattle King appears to be an authentic 
chronicle, almost entirely free from 
psychological fancies and imaginary 
conversations. 

Henry Miller, like many other 
masters of men and finance, used his 
power without scruple to achieve his 
end. But the mixture of the elements 
within him was unique, and the con- 
ditions over which his extraordinary 
energy dominated were as singular as 
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they were dramatic. He apparently paid 
as much attention to the size of the 
eggs a renter’s hens laid as he paid to 
securing the water rights of a mighty 
river. He was mean in his lust for 
wealth; yet he was open-handed when 
giving was good policy. He was not a 
range man, but he knew the cattle 
business—strictly as a business—as 
well as any lord of trail herds and 
vaqueros ever knew it. 

The quotations from his letters 
form one of the salient features of the 
book. “One day,” says his biographer, 
“he would write a foreman, ‘You 
should have some cats to destroy the 
mice in the granary.’ The next day 
he would write, ‘I have directed that 
two cats be sent you for the granary.’ 
The following day he would write, 
‘Have the cats arrived for the gran- 
ary?’ The next day he would write, 
‘Do not let the cats get food around 
the kitchen or they will catch no mice.’ 


The next day he would follow these 
letters by one asking, ‘Are the cats 
catching the mice in the granary?’ By 


this time the foreman would think 
that the mice in that particular gran- 
ary were the most important things on 
the mind of Henry Miller, and he 
would soon report that the mice were 
all destroyed. Immediately would 
come back the order, ‘You don’t need 
more than one cat now, so send the 
other to the Midway Ranch’.” 

Again: “If a man is sensible he will 
not run his horse to death to get back 
a calf that runs away, but will let it 
come back of its own accord. Know- 
ing these things is what makes a good 
cattle man.” And again: “Use juniper 
wood for smoking out bacon and ham, 
as it gives it a peculiarly fine taste.” 


That part of the world which 
knows anything at all about the mat- 
ter has pretty well agreed that Frank 
Hamilton Cushing’s collection of 
Zuni Folk Tales (published thirty 


years ago) is, to quote Mary Austin, 
“the best-sustained translation of abo- 
riginal American literature” extant, 
The collection needed to be reprinted, 
and the volume recently issued by 
Alfred A. Knopf is a very handsome 
one indeed, with interesting photo- 
grapk. illustrations. It contains the 
original foreword written by J. W. 
Powell and an introduction by Mary 
Austin in her most trenchant and sue- 
cinct manner. 

These two introductory theses sum 
up about all there is to say concerning 
the tales. Cushing went out to New 
Mexico with Major Powell in 1879 
and became so much interested in the 
Zufi people that he lived intimately 
with them for five or six years. Powell 
found the tales that Cushing collected 
and translated “‘a charming exhibit of 
the wisdom of the Zufiis as they be- 
lieve, though it may be but a charm- 
ing exhibit of the follies of the Zuiis 
as we believe”. Anyhow, he was sure 
that such material would enable scien- 
tists to trace “the evolution of opin- 
ions’—and the “evolution of opin- 
ions” is a very sacred thing to scien- 
tists, whether the opinions be right or 
wrong—those of scientists, of course, 
being always right. 

Mary Austin’s point of view is that 
while the tales may be taken cosmolog- 
ically, “they are popular, fictionized 
versions of sacred story not themselves 
sacred and not necessarily to be ac- 
cepted literally”. In other words, what- 
ever else they may be, they are pure, 
delightful literature, and, neglecting 
them as such, the savants and patrons 
of art in America who lavish sympa 
thy and money on the preservation of 
any quiddity that might contribute to 
an understanding of Greek mythology 
have shown themselves stupid and ob- 
tuse. 

Hurrah for Mary Austin! Let any- 
one who has any appreciation for 4 


beautiful fairy story read, say, Cush- 
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—you are interested in the native tradition 
of the Southwest 


—you are anxious to keep in touch with 
the development of Southwestern cul- 
ture and thought 


—you desire to read the opinions of dis- 
tinguished critics of Southwestern 
literature, architecture, government, 
education 


—you are not content with art and letters 
based solely on an imported culture, 
and believe that there is ample tra- 
dition in the Southwest for the de- 
velopment of a native culture 


treat yourself to a year of pleasure by subscribing to 
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ing’s “The Poor Turkey Girl”, which 
some bleak scholar has been trying to 
classify as a variant on the Cinderella 
motive. It is a beautiful story, beauti- 
fully written, and there is no more 
need for regarding it as anything but 
charming and beautiful than there is 
for trying to connect the Tar Baby 
with Hindu religion. (Yet I suppose 
somebody has done this.) The present 
edition of Frank Hamilton Cushing’s 
Zuni Folk Tales is a joy and a bless- 
ing. 


Folk-Lore of Romantic Arkansas, in 
two volumes, is a compilation by Fred 
W. Allsopp, of Arkansas, a veteran 
journalist known for his biography of 
Albert Pike and other works. The ma- 
terial in it is very unequal, and some 
of the most interesting contributions 
are not folk-lore. It is a big scrap- 
book arranged so that the scraps cohere. 
The chapters include “Prehistoric 
Days”, “Indian Cosmography and Re- 
ligion”, “Romantic Legends of the 
Streams of Arkansas”, “Arkansas Place 
Names”, “Romantic Love Legends”, 
“Legends of Lost Mines and Hidden 
Treasures”, “Notorious Outlaws”, 
“Missionary Days”, “Early Days in 
Arkansas’, “Negro Folk-lore”, “Folk 
Songs”, “Hunting and Animal Sto- 
ries”, “Legends of Ghosts”, and “Sto- 
ries of Distinguished Arkansans”. 
“The Arkansas Traveler”, the Bowie 
knife, monster bears, Indian beliefs 
concerning snakes, Judge Parker, who 
hanged so many outlaws that he in- 
spired a large volume entitled Hell on 
the Border, and many other oddities 
receive attention in the work. 

I am glad to have these volumes, 
and I hope that more states will make 
collections of their traditions. 


Another book belonging largely to 
Arkansas is 1 Remember, Opie Read’s 


autobiography. Read was for years a 
newspaper man in Arkansas, and his 
An Arkansas Planter is not only a very 
delightful novel of character and 
manners but is also the best novel | 
know anything about dealing with the 
Arkansas scene. 1 Remember is mel- 
low and full of good anecdotes and 
incidental bits of information much 
better calculated to inform a social 
being than the systematized learning 
derived from “courses”, 


The Bloody Trail in Texas, com- 
piled by J. Marvin Hunter, and The 
History of Wichita Falls, by Jonnie R. 
Morgan, are both privately printed 
volumes. However, Marvin Hunter as 
editor of Frontier Times has come to 
be something of a public institution in 
the Southwest and his printing house 
at Bandera, Texas, has turned out an 
astonishingly large number of chroni- 
cles not only valuable but interesting. 
The Bloody Trail in Texas contains 
some of the most harrowing narratives 
of Indian raids and scalpings that can 
be found anywhere outside of Wil- 
barger’s famous and now very scarce 
Indian Depredations. The History of 
Wichita Falls leans to facts about 
buildings, schools, organizations, and 
the like more than to the human and 
dramatic side, though it has some 
sketches of outstanding citizens. The 
facts are set down in an orderly and 
economic manner. 


Debates in the Texas Constitutional 
Convention of 1875, edited by Seth 
Shepard McKay, is, naturally, 2 
book more for reference than for read- 
ing. Many of the proceedings had to 
be gathered from newspapers, and, to 
judge from the index and arrange 
ment, Mr. McKay has not only a 
sembled material of use to historians 
but made it usable. 
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THE AZTEC SONG OF THE 
FAIR GOD 


By Ne vue Barnes 


Tue SonG oF QUETZALCOATL, trams- 
lated by John Hubert Cornyn. The 
Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


_ discovery of unpublished 
manuscripts of ancient Aztec 
verse must gratify the cosmopolitan 
reader of poetry, especially since the 
daily press brings word that a great 
collection of the Chinese classics has 
been destroyed. It is not that one 
presumes to weigh these few volumes 
of Nahuatl verse against the loss of 
fifty thousand volumes of Buddhist 
lore, but that, as a lover of old songs, 
he rejoices in this much ancient poetry 
saved from the madness of revolution. 

John Hubert Cornyn’s translation 
of The Song of Quetzalcoatl consti- 
tutes his first volume of this Mexican 
poetry from the early decades of the 
Spanish conquest. One would give much 
to lay hands on those pre-Columbian 
books described by Peter Martyr; 
but it is almost equally exciting to find 
new evidence that much pre-conquest 
poetry was written down with the aid 
of the Spanish alphabet, embellished 
with a few additional phonetic sym- 
bols—set down from memory by stu- 
dents in Father Sahagun’s mission 
classes in Mexico; and, Mr. Cornyn 


In forthcoming issues of the 
SOUTHWEST REVIEW 
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adds, the originals of these poems exist 
in Aztec today, distinctly foreign to 
the European modes, 

It is a hundred years since Lord 
Kingsborough published his great 
work, The Antiquities of Mexico, 
which included Father Sahagun’s 
History. It is at least forty years since 
Daniel Garrison Brinton and others of 
his time offered to Americanists their 
translations of Nahuatl, or Aztec, lore; 
but strangely enough, few other trans- 
lators have entered the field in that 
long interval. 

When the Mexican government, 
drawing upon the archives at Madrid, 
undertook to reproduce in facsimile 
the sources of Father Sahagun’s 
History, it afforded Professor Cornyn 
an extraordinary opportunity to trans- 
late the ancient Aztec literature, and, 
in the course of his ten-years’ research, 
to present a new chapter in the evolu- 
tion of poetry. It was fortunate that 
those years could be spent among the 
remains of Aztec civilization, even 
within view of the ancient temples— 
the daily evidence against which the 
scholar might measure his conclusions. 

There is a strangeness and fascina- 
tion about these poems for which 
Sahagun’s contemporaries among the 
sixteenth-century writers of voyages 
and discoveries have not prepared the 
reader. Even the Relations of Cortés 
do not illuminate the Aztec way of 
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life which Father Sahagun admired 
nor the Aztec lore which he recorded. 
But the conguistadores saw largely just 
what they had come out to see, the 
splendor of silver and gold and tur- 
quoise—and the glory of empire. 

Though with great labor one may 
have excavated Father Sagahun’s His- 
toria General de las Cosas de Nueva 
Espana from the monumental tomes 
of Lord Kingsborough’s Amtiguities of 
Mexico, and lost all count of time as 
he explored those alluring volumes, he 
could not easily discover even in that 
work the scope of Aztec poetic art, 
nor the real distinction of the Aztec 
Academy of Music which fostered art 
and learning and achieved a high de- 
gree of literary culture before the 
coming of conguistador and priest. 

In Professor Cornyn’s account of the 
monopoly of learning enjoyed by the 
Academy of Music, one is reminded 
of that hereditary monopoly existing 
among the ancient Brahmins, who also 
taught their sacred lore by oral tra- 
dition, much of it in metrical form; 
and, with all necessary matters of so- 
cial and religious custom, thus pre- 
served that magnificent epic of arms 
and fighting men, the Mahabharata, 

The Academy of Music was the 
guardian of Aztec culture. “In Tex- 
coco, the most noted literary center of 
the latter days of the Aztec empire, 
where princes, kings, and nobles prided 
themselves on their skill as poets, musi- 
cians, singers, and dancers, the Acade- 
my of Music guarded carefully the 
purity of the Mexican tongue and in- 
sisted upon the observance of the rules 
of poetic composition. Before the 
Academy, the poets presented their 
poems, the musicians their songs and 
musical compositions, and the dancers 
performed their dances. The judges 
were composed of notable literary and 
musical authorities whose judgment on 
all matters artistic was final.” 


In a recent letter, Mr. Cornyn adds, 
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as a footnote to his volume, this state- 

ment: “The Aztecs had always a metri- 
cal version,! which was memorized in 
the homes and schools. This memo- 
rization comprised a very large part 
of Aztec instruction over a period of 
school years almost as long as our 
own.” 

Of the poems preserved through 
the Academy, The Song of Quetzal- 
coatl underwent many changes. The 
epic was originally a Toltec myth. 
But it is idle now to speculate upon 
the form of the Toltec version in the 
Golden Age, since the Aztec poets 
adapted the ancient myth to their 
own religious philosophy and recast it 
in Aztec molds. The Song of Quet- 
zalcoatl presents only in part the Tol- 
tec concept of a Creator who was also 
a culture hero—at once a Prometheus, 
as a bringer of fire, and a Wind God 
who was the bringer of beneficent 
rains—powerful once, yet in the end 
thrust out of the race he had estab- 
lished. In the Aztec version, the sta- 
ture of the mighty Wind God—the 
Fair God, messenger of the Sun—has 
shrunk to the figure of a defeated old 
prophet with a straw-colored beard! 

The epic, as it has come down to us, 
falls into two parts: one describing 
the decline of the Toltec civilization 
and the other devoted to the passing 
of the prophet Quetzalcoatl, who goes 
at last, in a boat fashioned of serpents, 
to the far-off regions of the Sun God. 
This fall of empire and the twilight 
of the gods are found in the epics of 
other lands; but there is something 
distinctively Indian in the movement 
of this poem, as the story recedes from 
the clangor of war to the dim echo of 
the prophet’s song of grieving. The 
narrative concludes with the prophecy 
of the return of the Fair God—that 
prophecy which later was to prove 


*This metrical version supplemented each 
hieroglyphic record, or book. 
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most fatal to the security and peace of 
the Aztec race when the Spanish ap- 
peared upon their shores. 

Through the mystical quality which 
invests the poem, there are glimpses 
of a real world. In the mountains one 
hears the Master of Winds calling on 
his trumpet of shell; below, one hears 
the sound of armies marching. An en- 
chanter appears in the market plaza as 
a vender of chilli peppers; there is 
gossip at the court of Huémac when 
the king accepts that low foreigner as 
his son-in-law; there are views of 
walled gardens and of chocolate or- 
chards; and gleaming on the horizon 
appears that omen of destruction, the 
burning mountain, indeed an actual 
means of destruction with its vast lava 
flow—glimpses of Toltec Mexico in 
its last glorious days, before its doom 
had come upon it. 

The Song of Quetzalcoatl, rich 
with imagery, gleams with a suc- 
cession of these colorful pictures, yet 
it moves swiftly in its narrative. 
Lyrics at the opening and the close in- 
duce a quieter mood. “The Spring 
Song”’ suggests the poet’s delight in 
his song-making: 


And the glory of the singing, 

Splendor of the flower-sweet singing, 
Poured its wondrous fragrance o’er me 
As the spreading smoke of incense; 

And my soul was wrapped in pleasure . . 
And inhaled its wondrous sweetness. 


The source of the poet’s inspiration in 
nature is another favorite theme of 
the lyrics. In “The Poet’s Song”, the 
humming bird answers the poet’s 
prayer: 


Gather blossoms where thou wilt! 
May they gladden thee, O singer, 
That thy gifts may bring rejoicing 
To the nobles, thy companions. 


In the “War Song”, even as the poet 
summons his companions to arms, he 
remembers the inspiration of his 
verse: 


There the splendor of the Sun’s rays, 
Shining, gleaming like the dewdrops, 
Plays upon our very heartstrings. 


This metrical translation of the 
Aztec poetry invites comparison with 
Dr. D. G. Brinton’s earlier, less jew- 
elled prose version of the lyrics in- 
cluded in his volume of Ancient 
Nahuatl Poetry. In addition to secur- 
ing the text from a manuscript in the 
library of the University of Mexico 
for his first volume of Aztec poetry, 
Doctor Brinton had the opportunity 
of examining personally the copy of 
the Sahagun manuscript in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, and that in 
the private library of the King of 
Spain at Madrid, for those poems pub- 
lished as Rig Veda Americanus. In 
both volumes, Doctor Brinton places 
his translation opposite the tex*, and 
takes pains to direct the inquiring 
reader to the sources of the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Aztec ma- 
terial. His introduction touches upon 
the frequency and the richness of 
metaphor in Aztec poetry, and the 
figurative associations with birds and 
jewels and colors in the elaborate pat- 
terns of poetic phrasing. So far as a 
comparison of the translations may be 
pressed, the scholarly are likely to fol- 
low the direction of Doctor Brinton. 
But Mr. Cornyn, in presenting his 
material without heavy critical appara- 
tus and without the original text, has 
yet a certain authority. The reading 
public, for some time familiar with 
Indian music, has only recently dis- 
covered that the Indians have poetry 
also—and that group is likely to pre- 
fer Mr. Cornyn’s verse translation. 

Only an aspiring translator of verse 
can know under what handicap any 
translator must work in presenting 2 
poetic version in something that re- 
sembles the original meter. It is one 
thing to catch the dominant rhythm; 
but quite another to give in English 
the variety of the original pattern, in 
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the glissando, in the lilt of the orig- 
jnal sentence, or in the sudden fire and 
the diminuendo of Indian songs. 

In Mr. Cornyn’s version of The 
Song of Quetzalcoatl, lyric and nar- 
rative alike beat in a steady trochaic 
measure which rings strangely in one’s 
ears. Only in “The Enchanted Song” 
may one find a clue to its origin, as 
he sees the people dancing to their 
death-—and recalls some Pueblo Corn 
Dance with its chorus and drums and 
the unwearied beat of the dance 

Like the wave upon the ocean, 
Breaking, ever breaking shoreward. 

It is with no little interest that one 
looks forward to Mr. Cornyn’s publi- 
cation of The Song of the Ages, which 
he has translated and is now preparing 
for the press. In that poem, Quetzal- 
coat] appears as the Fire-Bringer— 
surely a more glorious avatar of the 
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WILLA CATHER’S NEW NOVEL 


SHapows oN THE Rock, 4y Willa 
Cather. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


HE Rock is the granite headland 
from which Quebec looks down 
on the St. Lawrence; the time is be- 
tween October, 1697, and November, 
1698; and the story is the awakening 
of a twelve-year-old girl to her heri- 
tage as one of the first of the Canadi- 
ans. Her name is Cécile and she is the 
daughter of Euclide Auclair, apothe- 
cary to Count de Frontenac. 
Through her eyes we see, as through 
a peep hole, a gigantic stage where 
Titans play their destined rdles and 
come to heroic ends: Frontenac, that 
stern old soldier whose life has been 
a record of winning battles and losing 
fortunes, who knows how to serve his 
king but not how to flatter him, is her 
father’s protector and her own friend. 
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Bishop Laval, living in bitter poverty 
for the sake of his Seminary, forever 
busy with his plans for the Christiani- 
zation of Canada, has time to pat her 
head and help her with modest chari- 
ties. And Bishop de Saint-Vallier, 
friend of the King, enemy of Fron- 
tenac and Laval, courtier and man of 
the world, is a frequent visitor at her 
father’s shop. 

And in the dim background are the 
outlines of all the heroes who dis- 
covered and claimed for France that 
vast empire which sweeps in a great 
semicircle from Labrador to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, threatening 
to enfold in a strangling embrace the 
puny English colonies on the Atlantic. 

The names of Champlain, Jolliet, 
Marquette, Tonti are a part of every- 
day conversation; the lives of the mar- 
tyrs Brébeuf, Jogues, and Lalement 
are Cécile’s fairy tales; and once the 
cobbler showed her the last on which 
he had made the shoes of Robert 
Cavelier de la Salle, dead now, mur- 
dered by his own men on the far- 
away coast of Texas. Shadows on the 
rock. 

Minor characters, too, are here, 
drawn with the sharpness of outline 
and the justice of perspective which 
are an integral part of Miss Cather’s 
art: Auclair, the philosopher-apothe- 
cary, quiet, mild, happy in his task 
of alleviating disease and pain, friend 
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to the great, loved of the poor, sim- 
ple, genuine; Blinker, the baker's 
handy man, a forlorn, kindly soul, 
bearing the secret of a terrible past 
locked in his bosom; Jacques, son of 
an abandoned woman, younger than 
Cécile, her playmate and protégé; 
Father Hector Saint-Cyr, the mission- 
ary, a man of noble birth and a cul- 
tured gentleman, spending his life in 
the wigwams of the Indians for the 
glory of God; and Pierre Charron, 
the trapper and trader, with his lost 
love and his gay, hardy, self-reliant 
manhood, whom Cécile was afterward 
to marry. 

The story is slight. Auclair had 
come out to Canada with Frontenac 
on the latter’s second appointment as 
Governor of Canada. His wife had 
died after a few years, and he expects, 
in this thirteenth year of Cécile’s 
life, to return to France, but his ps 
tron’s death upsets his plans. He and 
his daughter are no longer exiles from 
France but Canadians. An epilogue 
tells of Cécile’s marriage, of the death 
of Laval, and of the later adventures 
and changed character of Bishop de 
Saint-Vallier. 

In comparison with Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, and this compari- 
son is inevitable, Shadows on the Rock 
is something of a disappointment. In 
both books we find a tremendous 
theater of action, an old order of life 
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being overthrown and a new estab- 
lished, a clash of racial and national 
ideals; in both there are heroic, 
legendary figures; in both there is a 
similar religious preoccupation; and in 
both there is the same majestic auster- 
ity of style, and the same perfect 
assimilation of regional phenomena. 
But in the earlier book the protagonist 
is a major personality; we follow him 
through a lifetime of toil and watch 
that toil come into fruition; here the 
protagonist is a secondary character, 
and the limitation in time precludes 
the slow and inevitable evolution of 
destiny, the rich substance of charac- 
ter overcoming environment and merg- 
ing with it into a new order of things. 
Here is a huge canvas with the major 
figures merely outlined and with the 
high lights playing upon the minor 
ones. 

We are thrown back, then, upon the 
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life of Quebec, compressed into these 
thirteen months, as the real interest 
of the book. We see it with the sav- 
age forest at its back and the blue river 
at its feet; with the trails of explorer 
and missisonary leading off endlessly 
into the wilderness; locked in the mer- 
ciless grip of winter for eight months 
of the year, madly rejoicing when the 
ships come in from France; with its 
old-world customs and _ limitations 
gradually yielding to the limitless new 
world; Quebec with its beauty and its 
sadness, with the spirit of the Church 
brooding over it; Quebec, that was 
the heart and soul of France in Amer- 
ica. And that dream of New France 
was another shadow on the rock. This 
picture of Quebec is utterly convincing. 
There is no doubt that Miss Cather is 
the greatest of our provincial novel- 
ists, and her province is the world. 
Kennetu C. KaurMan. 
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A NEW MEXICO ADVENTURE 


Starry ApvENTURE, Sy Mary Austin. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


ARY AUSTIN’S new novel be- 
belongs to her collected works: 
it is not a sport. To say so much is to 
say that Starry Adventure can be read 
for the story, for the characterization, 
for the background, and so enjoyed as 
a work of art. But it is also to say that 
here again Mrs. Austin has used a plot 
and some characters to probe search- 
ingly into the problems which have 
lain upon her mind since she first be- 
gan to write, and probably long before 
that. From the nature of this probing, 
it is probable that even a reader who 
realizes many of the trains of thought 
which Mrs, Austin is following a little 
farther in these pages, will not be 
aware of all the implications she has 
packed into the book. I discovered 
most of those I shall mention on a sec- 
ond reading of some of her chapters; 
and I have an uncomfortable feeling 
that a third reading would suggest yet 
other matters for consideration. 

The fact is that Mrs. Austin’s 
imagination, even while it is dwelling 
vividly upon the most minute particu- 
lars, has always a generalizing ten- 
dency: and her realistic story of Gard 
Sitwell’s youth in New Mexico can 
also be read as an allegory. Chaucer 
was doing something of this sort in 
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Troilus. The character of his hero 
came to have for him so many mean- 
ings, came to embrace so much of the 
poet’s thinking about life, that in the 
end Troilus is almost a symbol of mas- 
culinity in general—or at least of a 
certain important type of masculinity 
—undergoing a symbolic experience, 
Troilus is the Hero as Lover. Gard 
Sitwell, to put it prosaically, is the 
American in search of a usable and 
satisfying adjustment to his environ- 
ment. 

From this point of view, New Mex- 
ico becomes a symbol of the American 
environment; that is, of those aspects 
of the American environment which 
are not like Europe and which demand 
a new accommodation not adumbrated 
in the cultural tradition of Europe. In 
coping with this environment, the 
American is equipped with the Hel- 
lenic and the Hebraic traditions (Gard 
Sitwell’s father read classic mythology 
to him from his earliest childhood, 
and Gard went to sleep every night 
to the sound of his grandfather’s voice 
infoning the magnificent phrases of the 
Bible). But in the actual ordeals of 
living, particularly those of love and 
of finding an occupation, Gard must 
go beyond these heritages to achieve a 
solution. This quest is the Starry Ad- 
venture. It is not ended until Gard 
finds himself by devoting himself to 
continuing in his architectural work 
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the long and slow Story of the House, 
all of whose earlier chapters, from 
cliff dwelling to Indian pueblo and 
Spanish colonial hacienda, lie waiting 
for his eager search in New Mexico. 
About this discovered purpose his life 
falls into a pattern: and, Mrs. Austin 
seems to say, so will the life of the 
American race, whenever it can estab- 
lish contact with its past and with its 
environment. 

I have been talking of this story as 
if it were an out-and-out allegory. Of 
course it is no such thing. I might as 
well have talked about the rich New 
Mexico backgrounds which Mrs. Aus- 
tin, out of her long experience, has 
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provided: Indian dance and Penitente 
processional, and the festival of the 
kiss of Nitto Dios. Or I might have 
talked about Mrs. Austin’s account of 
New Mexico in wartime; or about the 
capitalist-socialist tension which is in- 
troduced as if to round out the 
microcosm; or about the character of 
Eudora Ballintin, the Other Woman. 
But these aspects of the novel, care- 
fully worked out though they are, are 
subsidiary to the central theme. This 
book is an epitome of Mrs. Austin’s 
work: it presents an apparent diversity 
of interests which in the end fall into 
unity about a very few central quests. 
H. S. 
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joining the club. The first volume selected by the editors of the West South 
Book Club will be 
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LAND OF COTTON' 


By Peter Motyneaux 


HERE is a passage in Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, 
written nearly two hundred years ago, which is so 
pertinent to certain questions of the day that it seems 

to clamor for quotation. “If ‘we could find a State,” says 
Montesquieu, “so unhappy as to be deprived of the effects of 
other countries, and at the same time almost all of its own, the 
proprietors of the lands would be only planters to foreigners. 
This State, wanting all, could acquire nothing; therefore it would 
be better for the inhabitants not to have the least commerce with 
any nation upon the earth, for commerce in these circumstances 
must necessarily lead to poverty.” 

D’Alembert paraphrases this as setting forth that “there are 
some nations to which commerce is disadvantageous, though they 
are not such as stand in need of nothing, but such as stand in need 
of everything.” That is to say, they are not such as provide 
so completely for their own needs that commerce with other 
nations is unnecessary to them, but such as devote themselves 
almost entirely to the production of one commodity for export, 
and consequently must import everything they need. 

The key to the economic history of the South, I think, is to 
be found in this passage from Montesquieu. For nearly a century 
and a half the determining characteristic of the economy of the 
South has been that its central economic activity was that of pro- 


*Oil and cotton are undoubtedly the two most important—and potentially dangerous— 
economic factors in the South and Southwest of today. Some solution of the problems raised 
by these commodities must be found: and no regional magazine can ignore the present situa- 
tion. The editors, convinced of the value of Mr. Molyneaux’s views, offer this essay by him 
a8 a contribution to the widespread discussion of the plight of the cotton grower. In future 
issues they plan to present other interpretations of the present crisis. 
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ducing raw materials for foreign export. The people of the 
South have been, in Montesquieu’s expressive phrase, “planters 
to foreigners”. That circumstance explains much about the South 
and its history which otherwise would seem inexplicable. It is 
the key also to the present economic situation in Texas and other 
cotton-exporting states, and I am persuaded that the problems 
which that situation presents can be understood fully only when 
considered in relation to it. 

It is a remarkable fact that this is not very widely recognized, 
or rather that it is only now coming to be recognized; for un- 
doubtedly its influence has been ever present in Southern and in 
American history. Yet even today there are Southern spokes- 
men who recognize it not at all. Indeed, there are those who, 
far from perceiving the inferior economic status the rdle of 
“planters to foreigners” has forced upon the people of the South, 
are actually protesting against change, and who are proposing to 
resist it. 


I 


An arresting book written by “twelve Southerners” and entitled 
Pll Take My Stand (a quotation from the song “Dixie”), was 
recently published by Harper & Brothers. It has been widely 
accepted as an authentic voice of the South, raised in protest 
against the ruthless advance of an industrialism which is alien 
to the South’s traditions and which threatens with destruction the 
South’s “agrarian civilization”. The major object of the book 
is set forth in a formal “statement of principles”, to which, we 
are told, “every one of the contributors in this book has sub- 
scribed”, as follows: 


Nobody now proposes for the South, or for any other community in 
this country, an independent political destiny. That idea is thought to 
have been finished in 1865. But how far shall the South surrender its 
moral, social, and economic autonomy to the victorious principle of Union? 
That question remains open. The South is a minority section that has 
hitherto been jealous of its minority right to live its own kind of life. 
The South scarcely hopes to determine the other sections, but it does pro 
pose to determine itself, within the utmost limits of legal action. Of late, 
however, there is the melancholy fact that the South itself has wavered a 
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little and shows signs of wanting to join up behind the common or 
American industrial ideal. It is against that tendency that this book is 
written. The younger Southerners, who are being converted frequently to 
the industrial gospel, must come back to the support of the Southern tra- 
dition. They must be persuaded to look very critically at the advantages 
of becoming a “new South” which will be only an undistinguished replica 
of the usual industrial community. 


Such declarations as to what “the South” hopes and what “the 
South” proposes, coming from a small group of self-elected 
spokesmen, remind one inevitably, of course, of the tailors of 
Tooley Street and their manifesto beginning with the words: 
“We, the people of England”. And yet, while it may be open to 
the charge of superficiality and of quixotic futility, the book pre- 
sents a challenge. And it proposes a program of “resistance by 
inertia”, which, after all, might conceivably have practical im- 
plications. Rationalized support of an attitude of indolent indif- 
ference in the South could become dangerous. 

There is not perfect agreement among these twelve Southern- 
ers on all points, but, as is pointed out in the statement just 
quoted, “All tend to support a Southern way of life against 
what may be called the American or prevailing way; and all as 
much as agree that the best terms to represent the distinction are 
contained in the phrase, Agrarian versus Industrial”. In other 
words, all assume that the distinction has an economic base. The 
general tenor of the book is to the effect that the preservation or 
the revival, as you choose, of the Southern way of life is depend- 
ent upon the preservation or the revival of the Southern way of 
getting a living. The Southern way of getting a living is directly 
from the land. It is said to conflict with the Northern way, which 
is industrial. Indeed, the twelve Southerners maintain that this 
is and has been the “irrepressible conflict” of American history. 

“The North was commercial and industrial, and the South was 
agrarian”, writes one of the twelve, in discussing the causes of the 
Civil War. That is the basic conflict between them, according to 
this view, a conflict over control of the national government. 
“Lincoln and Seward and the radical Republicans,” we are told, 
“clothed the conflict later in robes of morality by making it ap- 
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pear that the ‘house divided against itself’ and the irrepressible 
conflict which resulted from this division marked a division be- 
tween slavery and freedom.” But that was not the “irrepressible 
conflict”. “The struggle between an agrarian and an industrial 
civilization was the irrepressible conflict, the house divided against 
itself, which must become according to the doctrine of the indus- 
trial section all the one or all the other. It was the doctrine of 
intolerance, crusading, standardizing alike in industry and in life, 
The South had to be crushed out; it was in the way; it impeded 
the progress of the machine. So Juggernaut drove his car across 
the South.” 

And now, according to this view, a final and complete triumph 
of industrialism over agrarianism menaces the South. What's 
to be done? 


The first course [replies another of the twelve] would be for the 
Southern leaders to arouse the sectional feeling of the South to its highest 
pitch of excitement in defense of all the old ways that are threatened. ... 
The attitude that needs artificial respiration is the attitude of resistance on 
the part of the natives to the salesmen of industrialism. It will be fiercest 
and most effective if industrialism is represented to the Southern people as 
—what it undoubtedly is for the most part—a foreign invasion of Southern 
soil, which is capable of doing more devastation than was wrought when 
Sherman marched to the sea. From this point of view it will be a great gain 
if the usually peaceful invasion forgets itself now and then, is less peace- 
ful, and commits indiscretions. The native and the invader will be sure to 
come to an occasional clash, and that will offer the chance to revive ancient 
and almost forgotten animosities. It will be in order to proclaim to South- 
erners that the carpet-baggers are again in their midst.’ 


This is not a complete presentation of the point of view which 
Pll Take My Stand embodies, but it does give an adequate idea 
of the central position defended and the program proposed. In 
passing, it should be said that it is a rather novel version of a 
method of oversimplification which certain American historians 


"In connection with this suggestion that industrialists be branded as “carpet-baggers”, it is 
interesting to note a declaration of the Democratic Party of Texas, made in the very mid#t 
of Reconstruction. The party platform for 1868 contained the following: “Resolved: That 
we need more population, labor, and capital, as well as peace and civil government, for the 
development of the resources of our great State, and that our true policy is to invite imm- 
gration and capital from the Northern States and from Europe, and to assure them of 2 
friendly welcome, and we declare that statements that immigrants from the Northern State 
are not received with friendship and cannot expect security of life and property among @ 
are made by the Radical Party for political effect and are wilful perversions of the truth” 
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have popularized during recent years, and of which Charles A. 
Beard is the most voluble exponent—a pseudo-philosophy of 
history, formulated by diluting Marxian economic determinism 
and the economic interpretation. It proves anew the observation 
of James Anthony Froude that history “will provide you with 
abundant illustrations of anything you may wish to believe”. 
“You have but to select such facts as suit you, you have but to 
leave alone those which do not suit you,” writes Froude, “and, 
let your theory of history be what it will, you can find no diffi- 
culty in providing facts to prove it.” 

It would not be difficult to find facts in abundance to prove 
that an altogether different version of the irrepressible conflict 
in American history is the correct one, if one chose merely to 
tumble over the house of cards which these twelve apostles of 
Southern peculiarity and exclusiveness have set up. My object 
here, however, is a little more serious than that, and, I hope, a 
little more relevant to the problems which the people of the 
South are facing at present. 


II 


The overshadowing problem which the South is facing today 
is that of cotton. An immense number of the South’s people— 
certainly as many as 6,000,000 of them, possibly more—are 
directly dependent for a living chiefly upon the production of 
cotton. There probably are as many more who are indirectly 
dependent upon cotton, and some 45,000,000 acres of the best 
land in the South is devoted to its production. In most of the 
Southern states the difference between what are called “good 
times” and “hard times” is a difference of a few cents a pound in 
the price of cotton or of a million or so bales in the size of the 
crop. Cotton, in short, occupies the central position in the South’s 
economy. In a much truer sense than is intended in the song, the 
South is the “land of cotton”. 

Today cotton cannot be sold for a price approaching the cost 
of its production. Even at a ruinous price the world is buying 
less American cotton than formerly, and there is good reason to 
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believe that this is a more or less settled condition. As a result 
of this situation, millions of Southern people, white and black, 
are facing the prospect of living at a bare subsistence level, and 
the economic structure of the South is threatened with dissolu- 
tion. What’s to be done about it? Is there a way out of this 
situation? That is the South’s overshadowing problem. 

But, someone may be imagined as saying, that’s an old story; 
the evil character of the one-crop system has been recognized for 
years, and there is nothing particularly new about the present 
situation. But those who say that are mistaken. There is decidedly 
something new about the present situation. It is this: the Ameri- 
can cotton farmer faces a world that has been transformed by a 
revolutionary change. It is a world in which it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for foreign nations to buy this product, 
and there is little prospect that this situation will change for 
the better for any prolonged period in the future. To the 
American cotton producer the future seems to lead into a blind 
alley. 

More than half of the annual American cotton crop must be 
sold outside of the United States. The American people have 
never in a single year consumed as much as 7,000,000 bales of 
cotton, and the average American crop is more than twice that 
amount. No single commodity offered for sale to the rest of the 
world by a single country makes so great a draft on the world’s 
purchasing power as American cotton. The value of the annual 
cotton exports of the United States has more than once exceeded 
a billion dollars. A central question with respect to the South’s 
well-being, therefore, is that of the world’s ability to buy 
American cotton. 

This is not merely a question of whether foreign countries are 
prosperous or not. There is more involved than that. For foreign 
countries must purchase our cotton within the borders of the 
United States. The American farmer must be paid in American 
money for his cotton, and in order to buy it the foreigner must 
first obtain American money. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for the foreigner to obtain American money. If foreign 
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countries sold to the United States as much goods as they 
bought from the United States there would be no difficulty 
about the matter. But, as everybody knows, that is not the case. 
The American people do not buy so much goods from foreign 
countries as foreign countries buy from the United States. The 
foreigner, therefore, must obtain American money in other ways. 
The most obvious other way is to exchange gold for it. But the 
amount of gold that can be safely used in that way is decidedly 
limited, and if it were habitually used for any length of time 
between a nation that sold more than it bought and the other 
nations, the former would eventually have all the gold and the 
situation would be worse than ever. 

Before the World War one way that other countries obtained 
American money was in the form of interest and dividends on 
American securities which they owned. Another way was from 
American tourists: the money American tourists spent in foreign 
countries was available to pay for American goods, including 
American cotton. Still another way was from money sent back 
to relatives by immigrants in America. And there were other 
ways. All such ways of obtaining American money are known 
as “invisible” items in the trade balance between nations. There 
are such items on both sides of the ledger, however, and the 
country which exports more than it imports of commodities must 
import more than it exports of the invisible items. Else the other 
nations must ship it gold. 

When the other nations owned more American securities than 
the amount of foreign securities owned by Americans, the excess 
of income which they received from them was the chief item 
among the invisibles in the trade of the United States with the 
rest of the world. That was the situation before the World War. 
But the war revolutionized that situation. The United States 
lent the Allies great sums during the war, upon which those 
nations must now pay interest and principal in annual install- 
ments. In addition to this, American investors have bought 
foreign securities since the War in greater amounts than the 
foreigners ever bought American securities. The annual interest 
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and dividend income from the foreign securities owned in the 
United States is much greater than that paid to foreigners on 
American securities which they own. 

Here, then, are two new invisible items in the trade balance 
which were not there before the War: (1) the annual payments of 
European nations to the United States Government on their debts, 
and (2) the net interest and dividends on foreign securities owned 
in the United States. And these two items have thrown the 
invisible table out of balance. In spite of the net shipment of 
gold to the United States nearly every year since the War, both 
tables have had to be balanced by the purchase of more foreign 
securities by American investors. 

I have tried to avoid the jargon of international exchange here, 
in order to give a simple though practically accurate picture of 
the situation. Since the armistice the American people have been 
accepting foreign securities in payment for a large part of their 
exports. American investors now own something like $15,000,- 
000,000 of foreign securities. Besides that, Americans own 
billions of dollars of foreign property and receive an annual 
income from it. It is this situation which makes it increasingly 
difficult for foreigners to buy goods from the United States. 

That this condition must become more marked as time passes 
ought to be obvious. Every new dollar invested abroad increases 
proportionately the amount of annual income we receive from 
foreign countries. The time must come inevitably when these 
annual payments will be so great that they will more than offset 
the annual net increase of American investment. Then the 
United States can avoid draining the world of gold only by 
increasing its imports of commodities or reducing its exports. 
Ultimately this must reach the point where the United States will 
be importing more commodities than it is exporting, and it is not 
likely that this condition will be attained by increasing imports 
very materially. Therefore it must be attained by reducing 
exports.* 


*Since the above was written, my attention has been called to the recently published Busi- 
wess Adrift, by Wallace Brett Donham, dean of the Graduate School of Business Administr 
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Proposals which are being made to improve this situation, such 
as cancellation of international debts and of reparations, radical 
revision of the American tariff, and the like, even if put into 
effect, would not change it fundamentally. The United States 
has become one of the great banker nations of the world, and no 
nation can be a great world banker and at the same time remain 
a great exporter of commodities, unless it becomes also a greater 
importer of commodities. Indeed, it is almost true that a banker 
nation cannot remain a great exporting nation unless it becomes 
a greater importer of raw materials. As a banker nation the United 
States would be better off if it had no cotton to export, and as an 
exporter of cotton the United States would be better off if it were 
not a banker nation. But the United States is not going to quit 
being the world’s banker in order to preserve its privilege of 
exporting cotton. Besides, it couldn’t quit if it wanted to, now. 

The American cotton farmer produces primarily for the export 
market. Today there is not an American market for so much as 
half of the average American cotton crop. The important demand 
for cotton is the foreign demand; the price at which cotton must 
sell is the foreign price. In the changed world that has resulted 
from the War, the Southern cotton farmer finds himself on the 
wrong side of the fence, so to speak: the foreign side. If he is 
to continue to sell his cotton to the world he must accept the 
price the world can afford to pay. And that price will be the 
foreign price, adjusted to the foreign price level, and not a price 
adjusted to the American price level. 

This situation is fundamental and irrevocable. However, it is 
made worse by certain other circumstances. One is that the quality 


tion, Harvard University. Dean Donham’s conclusions are practically the same as mine, as 
the following quotations show: “The annual payments due us [from the debts] are very 
large, and unless we continue to export larger and larger amounts of capital annually, our 
present favorable balance of trade, maintained as it is only by very large exports of capital, 
must in the comparatively near future turn the other way. . . . Our exports must be paid for 
by the rest of the world either in commodities or by borrowing constantly increasing amounts 
of our capital in the shape of commodities. To minimize this difficulty, other countries will, 
so far as possible, get their raw materials from areas where obstacles to trade are less. This 
will stimulate the production in other parts of the world of raw materials like cotton and 
may badly upset the farm group in the South by lessening still more the market for its cot- 
ton. . . . We may soon find ourselves faced with the necessity of limiting our growing of 


peer mainly to the needs of our home market. This would compel readjustments in the 
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of American cotton has fallen off. At the same time the quality of 
the cotton of certain other countries has improved. Moreover, 
certain countries have increased their production of cotton to a 
marked degree, and have manifested an ability to increase it stil] 
further in the future. These factors make the situation worse, 
I say, but it would be fundamentally the same even if these com- 
plications did not exist. And chiefly because of this fundamental 
situation, it looks as if the present cost of producing American 
cotton is far above the price the world will pay for cotton for some 
time to come. What is the Southern cotton farmer going to do 
about it? 

One thing he is being told to do is to reduce his cost of pro- 
duction to a point where he can sell his cotton profitably at the 
price the world can afford to pay. But for the great bulk of the 
present growers of cotton in the South that is equivalent to 
telling them to reduce their standard of living. And that is 
impossible. No flippancy is intended in saying this; it is a state- 
ment of sober truth. A further reduction of the standard of 
living of a great percentage of the cotton farmers of the South, 
white and black, would put them below the subsistence level. 
In the face of this, some contend that the way to reduce the cost 
of production is to mechanize cotton-growing and put it on a 
basis of mass production. This might get us cheaper and even 
better cotton, but it would put a great percentage of the present 
Southern cotton farmers out of business. It would create a con- 
dition of “technological unemployment” among cotton farmers. 
And yet, unless the cost of producing American cotton is reduced 
very materially, it will be driven progressively from the export 
market. Only the United States can afford to pay a price for 
cotton in keeping with this cost, but even the United States will 
not do it, unless cotton production is reduced to a domestic basis 
and protected against foreign cotton by a tariff. But that means 
cutting the crop in half, and this, we are told gravely by Southern 
leaders, is impossible. 

So we face “impossible” alternatives on the one hand, or 
mechanization and mass production on the other. It is “impos 
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sible” for the present cotton farmers to reduce their costs to the 
level of the world’s ability to pay, for that would mean a fur- 
ther reduction of a standard of life already at a bare subsistence 
level. It is “impossible” for the present farmers to cut production 
in half and thus put cotton on a domestic basis. And mechaniza- 
tion and mass production would eliminate many of the present 
farmers altogether. 

Such is the cotton problem of the South. Naturally, I have 
not tried to do more here than to suggest in broad outlines the 
plight of the Southern cotton farmer. But what I have attempted 
to present is the fundamental situation. I am prepared to see a 
temporary condition brought about, through some international 
adjustment of the debt and reparations situation and a new spurt 
in the purchase of foreign securities by American investors, which 
will put up the price of cotton again. And I should then expect 
to hear some superficial Southern leaders declare that everything 
is going to be all right. I have seen heavy buying of foreign 
securities sustain export prices, including the price of cotton, 
more than once since 1918, and I expect to see it again. But 
fundamentally the situation will remain unchanged. It will be 
an unstable situation, and the ultimate dénouement will be in- 
evitable. It is not what we should do about cotton and the cotton 
farmer during this season or the next that concerns us here, but 
what we are going to do about them ultimately. It is the long- 
run attitude of which I am thinking. And the question I would 
raise is this: Have we not about reached the point where foreign 
commerce has become disadvantageous to us? Ought we not to 
begin to consider the feasibility of adjusting and rearranging 
the economic activities of our people so as to free them from the 
intolerable position they now occupy as “planters to foreigners”? 


From the standpoint of the welfare of the mass of the people 
of the South, it is at least questionable whether the central place 
occupied in its economy by the production of raw materials for 
export has ever been advantageous. That the South had little 
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or no choice with respect to its economic history is probably true; 
but whether or not it might possibly have pursued a different 
course, surely it should be possible today to view the South’s 
economy, past and present, realistically, without arousing 
“ancient and almost forgotten animosities”. The author of quite 
the soundest of the twelve essays in /’/] Take My Stand expresses 
resentment of the phrase “the New South” because, as he remarks, 
it seems to imply “that there had been an ‘Old South’ deserving 
of repudiation for its shortcomings”. And yet it is not possible 
that it had shortcomings? My own view is that it had, and that its 
chief shortcoming is also the chief shortcoming of the “New 
South”. 

At least in one essential particular the economy of the South 
is much the same today as it was a century ago. It is the same, 
I mean, in the fundamental particular that it is still a colonial 
economy, based on the production of raw materials for foreign 
export. Its agrarian character is not, and never has been, the 
distinguishing thing about it. The West and a great portion of 
the North are agrarian, and always have been agrarian. To 
picture a contest between Virginia and the Carolinas, on the one 
hand, and Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, on the other, as a struggle 
between agrarianism and industrialism, is sheer buncombe. It is 
not important, but it is nevertheless pertinent to point out in 
this connection that in describing the “irrepressible conflict” 
Seward did not contrast the slave labor of the cotton fields with 
the free labor of the factories. He contrasted it with the free 
labor of the farmers of “the rye-fields and wheatfields of Massa- 
chusetts and New York”. 

The South was “the land of cotton”, and the most significant 
fact about cotton was that practically all of it had to be shipped 
out of the United States to market. More than 81 per cent of 
all the cotton produced in the South before 1860 was exported, 
and cotton constituted more than 57 per cent of the total exports 
of the United States by 1860. As “the land of cotton” the South 
was the land of exports. If any “irrepressible conflict” of an 
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economic character, other than that over slavery, raged in the 
United States during the period from the adoption of the Ameri- 
can Constitution to the Civil War, it was a conflict, not necessarily 
between agrarians and industrialists, but between producers for 
export and producers for the domestic market. As each year 
passed, the South became more and more interested in the foreign 
market for its products, and the North, on the other hand, became 
more and more interested in the domestic market for its products. 
The adoption of the American Constitution wiped out all trade 
barriers separating the states of the Union. As Isaac Lippincott 
points out in his Economic Development of the United States, it 
was “the means of securing freedom of trade in the largest single 
area in the world”. Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne might split 
hairs over the question of whether it created a “nation” or not 
all they pleased. From an economic point of view there could be 
no question about it. The Constitution provided that “Congress 
shall have the power . . . to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin” and that “no State shall . . . coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.” That created a “nation” in 
economics. It provided that a single currency should be legal 
tender within the entire area of the United States, and thus it 
created the greatest domestic market in the history of the world. 
The story of the economic progress of the United States is the 
story of the development of the greatest system of organized 
production and distribution the world has ever seen, with the 
object of supplying this incomparable home market. From 
another angle it is the story of the progressive attainment of an 
ever greater degree of economic self-sufficiency and independence 
of the Old World. Without attempting to describe this process 
in statistical detail, it may be said that from a beginning when the 
thirteen British colonies in America depended upon the mother 
country for practically all manufactured goods of all kinds, 
progress was made from year to year in providing for the needs 
of the people of America within the borders of America. After 
the Revolution and the adoption of the Constitution this process 
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became in fact a progressive emergence of the United States from 
the economic position the states had occupied as colonies. In a 
very true sense it was a process of completing the national 
independence which had been attained on the battlefield. And 
yet, the South had little or no part in this. Whatever explanation 
one may give for it, it is certainly a fact that far from emerging 
from the colonial relation to the Old World, economically speak- 
ing, and contributing toward the economic self-sufficiency of the 
United States, the South increased its dependence upon the Old 
World and made practically no headway even in providing for 
its own needs. 

The view has frequently been expressed by competent authori- 
ties that the invention of the cotton gin in 1793 prevented the 
voluntary abolition of slavery by the Southern states at the begin- 
ning of our national history. A characteristic version of this view 
is given by Holland Thompson in his Age of Invention as fol- 
lows: 


In 1793 slavery seemed a dying institution, North and South. Conditions 
of soil and climate made slavery unprofitable in the North. On many of 
the indigo, rice, and tobacco plantations of the South there were more slaves 
than could be profitably employed, and many planters were thinking of 
emancipating their slaves, when along came this simple but wonderful 
machine and with it the vision of great riches in cotton; for while slaves 
could not earn their keep separating cotton from its seed by hand, they 
could earn enormous profits in the fields, once the difficulty of extracting 
the seeds was solved. Slaves were no longer a liability but an asset. The 
price of “field hands” rose, and continued to rise. . . . Cotton became King 
of the South. 


What is usually overlooked in this connection is that when 
cotton became “King of the South” the colonial economy which 
had antedated the American Revolution was perpetuated in the 
South. The South turned its back on the greatest home market 
in the history of the world and became a kind of colonial ap- 
pendage to a rapidly developing machine civilization on the other 
side of the ocean. In consequence it took no part in developing 
the manufactures, the commerce, the finance, the shipping of the 
new country. It did not do any of these things even for itself. 
It devoted its capital and directing ability to producing ra¥ 
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materials for export, chiefly cotton, and in the course of a few 
years became dependent upon Northern merchants even for its 
imports from the very cities in Europe to which its cotton was 
exported. Indeed, within thirty years after the invention of the 
cotton gin, there was good reason to believe that a major part of 
the profits from the South’s production of cotton was going to 
the North in payment for services which the South failed to per- 
form for itself. 

There is high Southern testimony as to the truth of this last 
statement. In the course of his famous debate with Webster in 
the United States Senate in January, 1830, Robert Y. Hayne 
taunted his opponent with the claim that the North enjoyed 
greater profit from slavery than the South. In support of this 
claim, he said: 

In ten years—from 1818 to 1827, inclusive—the whole amount of the 
domestic exports of the United States was $512,811,045, of which three 
articles (the products of slave labor) viz., cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
amounted to $339,203,045—equal to two-thirds of the whole. It is not 
true, as has been supposed, that the advantages of this labor are confined 
almost exclusively to the Southern States. Sir, | am thoroughly convinced 
that at this time the States north of the Potomac actually derive greater 
profits from the labor of our slaves than we do ourselves. It appears from 
our public documents that in seven years, from 1821 to 1827, inclusive, 
the six Southern States exported $190,337,281, and imported only $55,- 
646,391. Now the difference between these two sums (near $140,000,000) 
passed through the hands of Northern merchants, and enabled them to 
carry on their commercial operations with all the world. Such part of these 
goods as found its way back to our hands, came charged with the duties, 
as well as the profits of the merchant, the ship-owner, and a host of others, 
who found employment in carrying on these immense exchanges; and for 
such part as was consumed in the North, we received in exchange Northern 


manufactures, charged with an increased price, to cover all the taxes which 
the Northern consumer has been compelled to pay on the imported articles. 


The facts cited by Hayne reveal not merely that the South 
bought practically everything from the North, including Euro- 
pean imports, but that the South so/d practically nothing to the 
North. It has been said that the hay alone which the South 
purchased annually from the North was more than sufficient to 
pay for all of the cotton and other products which the North 
bought from the South. The South paid the North out of the 
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proceeds of foreign exports. Indeed, it paid the West for its 
products in the same way, except that the West received its pay 
by way of the East in the form of manufactured goods. Writing 
of the period between 1820 and 1860, Thurman W. Van Metre, 
in his Economic History of the United States, says: 

The Western people fell short of producing all the manufactured sup- 
plies they needed, and with part of the proceeds of their sales of food and 
provisions in the South they bought large quantities of goods from the 
merchants of the East. Though the steamboat afforded an easy means of 
transportation from the South, the West bought but little from that section. 
The South produced few articles that the West wanted, and the Southerners 
did not endeavor to import goods to sell to the Western farmers. 

The South, for the most part, was absorbed in the production 
of cotton for foreign export, and, as Van Metre points out, “most 
of the planters invested their surplus savings in slaves to ‘raise 
more cotton to buy more slaves to raise more cotton’.” 

The effect of this condition upon the people of the South has 
been too little noted by economic writers. The picture which the 
average reader is likely to receive from most written descrip- 
tions of the ante-bellum South is that of a white population 
maintained in leisure and comfort by Negro slaves. But that 
picture is an utterly false one. More than two-thirds of the 
white people of the South never owned a slave in their lives. In 
1850, eleven years before the Civil War, there were only 
347,525 slaveholders in the entire South, according to the census 
of that year, and the census bureau’s definition of “slaveholder” 
included all who hired slaves from their owners. More than half 
of the total number, or 174,503, held less than five slaves, and 
less than eleven per cent of the total (37,662) held more than 
twenty slaves. It was not uncommon to have two or more slave- 
holders in the same family, but if only one to the family s 
assumed, and five persons to the family allowed, the total num- 
ber of persons in the slaveholding families of the South in 1850, 
including those that owned or hired only one slave, wa 
1,737,625. It certainly was not more than that. And yet the 
total white population of the slaveholding states in 1850 was 
6,164,447. In other words a total of 4,426,822 white persons 
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in the South, or practically 72 per cent of the white population, 
neither owned nor hired a single slave in 1850. 

What was the effect of the system of producing chiefly for 
export upon the bulk of this white population in the South? 
What was the economic status of this population? How did it get 
a living, and what kind of a living did it get? The answers to 
these questions are to be found in a great abundance of contem- 
porary testimony of widespread idleness and destitution in the 
South. The greater portion of this white population attempted 
such farming as was possible in a country where the best and 
most valuable Iands were cultivated by Negro slave labor in the 
production of cotton and other raw materials for export. Here is 
a description by a contemporary (M. Tarver: Domestic Manufac- 
tures in the South and West) of these people: 

The non-slaveholders possess, generally, but very small means, and the 
land which they possess is almost universally poor, and so sterile that a 
scanty subsistence is all that can be derived from its cultivation; and the 
more fertile soil, being in possession of the slaveholders, must ever remain 
out of the power of those who have none. This state of things is a great 
drawback, and bears heavily upon and depresses the moral energies of the 
poorer classes. The acquisition of a respectable position in the scale of 
wealth appears so difficult, that they decline the hopeless pursuit, and many 
of them settle down into habits of idleness, and become the almost passive 
subjects of all its consequences. And I lament to say that I have observed 
of late years that an evident deterioration is taking place in this part of the 
population, the younger portion being less educated, less industrious, and in 
every point of view less respectable than their ancestors. 

James H. Hammond, once Governor of South Carolina, and 
an ardent advocate of the development of industry and commerce 
during the period just prior to the Civil War, describes the con- 
dition of a large percentage of the white population of that state 
as follows: 

According to the best calculation, which, in the absence of statistic facts, 
can be made, it is believed that, of the three hundred thousand white in- 
habitants of South Carolina, there are not less than fifty thousand whose 
industry, such as it is, and compensated as it is, is not, in the present con- 
dition of things, and does not promise to be hereafter, adequate to procure 
them, honestly, such a support as every white person is, and feels himself 


entitled to. . . . Most of these now follow agricultural pursuits, in feeble, 
and yet injurious competition with slave labor. Some, perhaps not more 
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from inclination than from the want of due encouragement, can scarcely 
be said to work at all. They obtain a precarious subsistence, by occasional 
jobs, by hunting, by fishing, sometimes by plundering fields and folds, and 
too often by what is, in its effects, far worse—trading with slaves, and 
seducing them to plunder for their benefit. 


Governor Hammond’s estimate is low compared with some 
others. For example, William Gregg, one of the leading “sales- 
men of industrialism” in the South in the ante-bellum period, in 
an address before the South Carolina Institute in 1851, placed 
the number of such persons in South Carolina at 125,000. He 
said: 

From the best estimates that I have been able to make, I put down the 
white people who ought to work, and who do not, or who are so employed 
as to be wholly unproductive to the State, at one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. Any man who is an observer of things could hardly pass through 
our country, without being struck with the fact that all the capital, enter- 
prise, and intelligence is employed in directing slave lavor; and the conse- 
quence is that a large pertion of our poor white people are wholly neg- 
lected, and are suffered to while away an existence in a state but one step 
in advance of the Indian in the forest. 

Gregg declared that only the introduction of manufactures 
could provide these people with employment and affect this 
situation. “Unless our poor people can be brought together in 
villages,” he said, “and some means of employment afforded 


them, it will be an utterly hopeless effort to undertake to educate 


them.” “Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, ignorant, 
degraded white people among us,” he asked, “who, in this land 
of plenty, live in comparative nakedness and starvation? Many 
a one is reared in proud South Carolina, from birth to manhood, 
who has never passed a month in which he has not, some part of 
the time, been stinted for meat. Many a mother is there who will 
tell you that her children are but scantily provided with bread, 
and much more scantily with meat; and, if clad with comfort- 
able raiment, it is at the expense of these scanty allowances of 
food.” 

What was true of South Carolina was relatively true of other 
Southern states. In all of the cotton-producing states there was 
a great submerged white population dragging itself through life 
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at a bare subsistence level, helpless to better its condition, and 
therefore becoming more hopeless every year. It is usual to 
blame slavery for this. But the real blame should be placed upon 
the fact that the products of slave labor, and the products of the 
capital and intelligence of the South, were intended primarily 
for export. It was because the capital and intelligence of the 
South were not interested in what the great mass of the white 
population either bought or sold that there was no compelling 
economic reason to develop ways to put it to work or to increase 
its purchasing power. A ruling class that bought all of its manu- 
factured products from the North, and even some of its pro- 
visions from the West, stood in no compelling economic need of 
buying anything much from its own submerged white popula- 
tion. And inasmuch as it sold the bulk of its own products across 
the sea, it could feel no compelling economic need of selling 
anything to anybody at home. The greater part of the non- 
slaveholding white population was entirely outside the economic 
system of the South. It simply didn’t belong. And in consequence 
economic decline had already begun in most of the Southern 
states when the Civil War broke over the country. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction left the South prostrated. 
But within a decade after Appomattox its economic system had 
been adjusted to new conditions, and in 1875 the South’s cotton 
crop was twenty-five per cent greater than the largest crop pro- 
duced before 1860. Under the new conditions the rurai white 
population became a factor in the economic system as a producer 
of cotton, still for export, in competition with the former slaves. 
Fundamentally, the situation was the same. The South continued 
to buy the great bulk of its manufactured goods from other 
sections of the country, and its chief economic activity, on the 
basis of the percentage of the population actively engaged in it 
and dependent upon it, was still the production of raw materials, 
chiefly cotton, for foreign export. It is very much the same 
today. There has been some industrial development, to be sure, 
but it has not been nearly so great as some enthusiasts would have 
us believe. The value added by manufacture in the Southern 
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states in 1860 was only 8 per cent of that of the entire country, 
Today the ten cotton-producing states, with 22.8 per cent of the 
population, produce only 8 per cent of the value added by manu- 
facture. And with more than 38 per cent of the country’s 
farmers these states produced less than 25 per cent of the nation’s 
farm products in 1925. This difference cannot be attributed 
entirely to the Negro, for not more than 35 per cent of the 
farmers of those states are Negroes, and the production of the 
average white farmer, especially of cotton, compared with that 
of the average Negro farmer, including tenants and owners in 
the calculation, is not more than 3 to 2. The production of the 
average white farmer outside of the cotton states was at least 
one-third more than the production of the average white farmer 
in those states in 1925, and cotton sold above 18 cents a pound 
that year. And more than one-third of the production of those 
states that year was cotton. The export situation has not changed 
materially, except among the cotton-producing states themselves. 
Mr. Hayne’s figures, cited in 1830, could be matched today. 
In 1928 the exports of the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports, 
and those on the Mexican border, were valued at $1,701,400,000, 
and the imports of the same ports were valued at only $509,200,- 
000, an excess of $1,192,200,000 of exports. The figures are 
larger, and Texas is now the chief exporter, but the ratio is not 
much different. 

The point of all this is that dependence upon foreign exports 
has not been advantageous to the South, and that even if the 
foreign market for cotton could be maintained at a level 
comparable to that which has existed hitherto, it would not 
be advantageous to the bulk of the people of the South. The 
cotton-producing states are at the bottom of the list in practically 
every economic comparison that may be made with the other 
states of the Union, and their average living standard is below 
the average for the country as a whole. The latest statistical 
evidence of this is to be found in the figures just released by the 
Census Bureau embodying the results of its recent survey of the 
retail purchases of the country in 1929. Texas stands thirty- 
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third on the list among the states in the per capita amount pur- 
chased that year, a year of 18-cent cotton. And all of the other 
cotton-producing states are among the fifteen states having a 
lower purchasing power than Texas, with six of them at the very 
bottom of the list and three of them having only half of the 
average per capita purchasing power of the country as a whole. 
I am persuaded that the chief cause of this situation is export 
cotton. It has put the South inside of the price level and the 
living standard of the United States, and under the influence and 
control of the foreign price level and living standard. That has 
been its effect in the best of times. What is to be expected in 
the changed world which we find ourselves facing today? 


IV 


It is beyond the limits of my object here to outline an economic 
program for the South. All that I have attempted to show is 
that the present situation is a natural and inevitable dénouement 
of the economic history of the South. But the future course open 
to the South ought at least to be indicated, although more than 
that cannot be attempted here. I have said that it is of our long- 
run attitude toward our problem that I am thinking. And it 
should be added that it is the economic activities of our people 
as a means of maintaining their living standard at a relatively 
high level, and not merely the fortunes of any particular indus- 
try, which should be given prime consideration. From this point 
of view it seems to me that the inevitable conclusion which must 
be reached, in view of the probable conditions in the world for 
some years to come, is that the alternative we must choose from 
among those presented is that of reducing our production of 
cotton as nearly as possible to a domestic basis. 

The logic of the situation would seem to compel such a con- 
clusion. If it is true, as I have endeavored to show, that the cause 
of the South’s economic backwardness is that its chief economic 
activity has been the production of raw materials for foreign 
export, then it must follow that the way out is to reduce our 
dependence upon foreign exports by increasing our production for 
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the domestic market. Elsewhere I have stated this in the formula: 
“Produce for the home market, and constantly improve that 
market.” There are immense difficulties in the way, to be sure, 
but there are immense difficulties in the way no matter what 
economic course the South may elect to follow. It happens that 
precisely in the South there is the greatest opportunity to improve 
the home market and thus raise the living standard. A considera- 
tion of the difficulties, however, is no part of my present pur- 
pose. It must suffice to say that they are not insurmountable, 
and that the alternative prospect is so hopeless as to compel us to 
surmount almost any difficulties in order to escape it. We must 
formulate an economic program, therefore, which will absorb a 
material percentage of the energies of our people which are now 
devoted to the production of export cotton. 

That any economic program for the South in the future must 
give an important, if not the prime, place to industrial develop- 
ment ought to be obvious. But it should be noted in this connec- 
tion that it is the home market that should be emphasized, and 
not raw materials or any similar factor. When the leaders of the 
Old South began to talk about manufactures, the slogan they 
sounded was: “Bring the cotton mills to the cotton fields.” Since 
the Civil War the South Atlantic states have put that slogan into 
effect. But, of course, that has not served to increase the domestic 
consumption of cotton. The same slogan seems to have been 
applied to most of the other major developments of manufac- 
turing in the South. The South has brought the lumber mills 
to the forests, and the tobacco factories to the tobacco fields, and 
the oil refineries to the oil fields; but none of these developments 
has had any necessary relation to markets. There is need of a 
change of emphasis in our manufacturing development. We 
should think more of providing for our own needs than of merely 
fabricating our raw materials. We must emphasize “producing 
for the home market and constantly improving that market”. 
We must do more things, all kinds of things, in the factory and 
on the farm, for ourselves and for our immediate neighbors, and 
less for people on the other side of the ocean. 
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Such a program does not menace the “agrarianism” of the 
South. On the contrary it offers it a firmer economic base than 
it has ever had in all its history. For it proposes a balanced 
economy under which the “industrial” South and the “agrarian” 
South will supplement and support each other. The trouble with 
our twelve Southerners is that it is in the land of cotton that 
they propose to take their stand. If the program here suggested 
does not propose that Dixie shall cease entirely to be the land 
of cotton, it does propose that the happy people who live and 
die there shall no longer be “planters to foreigners”. 
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PATTI IN NEW ORLEANS 


By Joun S. 


NE of the great chapters in American music was the New 
Orleans opera, which for more than a century held a 
unique position not only in the South, but in the whole 

United States. There is a widespread impression that the operatic 
history of this country had its inception in New York, where in 
November, 1825, the elder Garcia opened a season of Italian 
opera at the Park Theatre. But New Orleans, not New York, 
was the cradle of opera in the United States. 

More than three decades before Garcia and his company set 
foot upon American soil, the works of the chief contemporary 
composers were being regularly presented in the then tiny Louisi- 
ana capital, on the shores of the Mississippi. Sometimes it has been 
said that Rossini’s Barber of Seville was the first opera to be sung 
in the United States, aside from the English ballad operas, and 
perhaps a few garbled versions of the Italian works performed in 
the Colonies in the middle of the eighteenth century. But long 
before Rossini’s charming music was heard by a New York audi- 
ence, the best works of Champein, Grétry, Dalayrac, and a dozen 
other musicians of the day were familiar to the people of New 
Orleans. 

Existing records prove that as early as 1796 opera was regu- 
larly established in New Orleans, and there is reason to believe 
that the French Opera was really introduced here—and into 
North America—as early as 1791, by a company of actors and 
singers who had been driven out of Santo Domingo because of 
the race wars there. They came to New Orleans as the nearest 
French community where they could hope to earn a livelihood 
by their art. 

During the long period when the opera was a traditional part 
of New Orleans life, famous singers came from all over the 
world to adorn its companies. But none ever became more famous 
than Adelina Patti, and none will be more definitely linked with 
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New Orleans in history; for it was here that Patti had her first 
extended engagement as an opera singer. 

Her coming to New Orleans was a matter of chance—and 
curiously enough, a chance that at first looked like disaster. In 
the fall of 1860 the opera company which the director, 
Boudousquié, had assembled in New Orleans for the coming 
season was thrown into confusion by mishaps to two of its women 
principals. The new artists of the company had reached New 
Orleans on October 26. Less than four weeks later Madame 
Comte Borchard broke her leg and was compelled to absent her- 
self from the theater for over a month, and Madame Fauré fell 
sick and was also unavailable for three or four weeks at the most 
critical part of the season. It was then, somewhat in desperation, 
that Boudousquié, by a happy chance, secured the services of 
Adelina Patti for a period of three months. Patti, although a 
mere slip of a girl, undertook virtually all the work which would 
otherwise have been divided between the two invalided singers. 
She proved to be what the local newspapers called “a season 
saver”. With her help Boudousquié was able to bridge over the 
gap in the ranks of his company and even to make money. 

Patti’s voice was then in its first marvelous perfection. It has 
been said that her engagement in New Orleans was her first pro- 
fessional connection with the operatic stage. This is incorrect. 
She had been singing in public since the age of seven, and ap- 
peared in New Orleans with Ole Bull in 1852, when she was a 
child so small that she had to be placed on a table in the midst 
of the stage in order to be seen by the audience. In 1857 she had 
made a tour of the West Indies with the celebrated Louisiana 
pianist, L. M. Gottschalk, the first of those peripatetic musicians 
who have become so numerous since that time. However, this 
was all concert-work. Her début in grand opera took place in 
New York, at the Academy of Music, in November, 1859—just 
a little more than a year before she came to New Orleans. On the 
other hand, if it was not her first professional engagement, her 
experience in New Orleans was of prime importance in shaping 
and perfecting her talent, and unquestionably paved the way for 
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her success a year later in London, when almost overnight the 
name of this nineteen-year-old girl became world famous. To 
sing in the most important establishment in the New World, 
where the best traditions of the great European schools were jeal- 
ously maintained, before an audience which plumed itself upon 
its taste and knowledge, was unquestionably an immense advan- 
tage to a beginner, such as Patti then was. 

It seems that Maurice Strakosch, who had married Adelina’s 
sister, Amalia, had constituted himself manager for his gifted 
sister-in-law. He was a Hungarian, and was convinced that no 
real musical career was possible save in Europe. He was eager, 
therefore, to take Adelina abroad, and after much diplomatic 
jockeying, in the summer of 1860 at last succeeded in securing 
an engagement for her in London. But she was not to appear 
till the following spring; there remained, then, a considerable 
interval to be filled, and his plan was to tour the principal Ameri- 
can cities, giving concerts, until it was time to sail for Europe. 
New Orleans was one of the places in his itinerary. When he 
approached Boudousquié in the autumn, the latter suggested that 
instead of giving a concert the fair Adelina should sing in con- 
nection with his company; and Strakosch consented to the extent 
of six performances, after which he intended to go to Havana 
and remain there until March, 1861. An announcement given 
to the New Orleans newspapers on December 11 conveyed the 
pleasing news to the local public, and after that interest was 
skillfully kept up by subsequent publications until the city was 
on the gué vive about the new star. Strakosch was not only a good 
pianist, but a clever press agent. 

In the meantime the regular season opened. In spite of bad 
weather, a large audience filled the Opera House on the night 
of November 9 to hear the Barber of Seville, which was 
Boudousquié’s initial offering. On this occasion Madame Fauré 
made her début. Madame Lacomb first appeared two nights 
later, in La Favorite. She had to contend against no less a atr- 
cumstance than the presence in the proscenium box of Stephen A. 
Douglas, his wife, and a party of distinguished political support- 
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ers. At that time, when the animosities which were destined 
soon to culminate in civil war were at fever heat, Douglas could 
not show himself in public in New Orleans without being made 
the object of an enthusiastic demonstration. When he entered the 
Opera House on this night, the performance was broken up. The 
audience rose to its feet and burst into cheers; after which the 
band played patriotic airs, and the distinguished visitor stood 
bowing his acknowledgements from his place for over half an 
hour. 

Two weeks later Madame Comte Borchard won enthusiastic 
applause by a magnificent performance of Norma. Then she fell 
from a chair and fractured her leg, and had to absent herself 
from the Opera House during a protracted period of recupera- 
tion. 

New Orleans was always eager to hear the latest operatic com- 
positions. Boudousquié, knowing the taste of his community, an- 
nounced early in the season that he had secured through his Paris 
agent the producing rights in America to Meyerbeer’s Dinorah 
or, as it has always been known in New Orleans, Le Pardon de 
Ploermel. This opera, he promised, would be given as soon as 
possible, but Develle was preparing special scenery, and the re- 
hearsals would require considerable time; hence, the production 
could not be expected before January. 

Patti, accompanied by her father, her sister, and Strakosch, 
reached New Orleans about the middle of November and took 
quarters at the St. Louis Hotel. She selected for her début Lucia, 
in which she had made her New York success just twelve months 
previously. On the eighteenth, the night before that chosen for 
the performance of this work before the exacting New Orleans 
public, there was a dress-rehearsal—what the newspapers called 
“a semi-public appearance”—at the Opera House, which only a 
few guests were allowed to attend. Patti sang with extraordinary 
brilliancy. “The gentlemen of the orchestra,” according to news- 
paper accounts, “were among the warmest and most enthusiastic 
of the applauders,” while the other artists of the company “con- 
gratulated the youthful cantatrice” with the greatest cordiality. 
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An audience which taxed the capacity of the building was pres- 
ent on the following night. The Picayune described the per- 
formance in the following words: “It was plain to be seen that 
here was a tribunal set that had some reliance upon its own judg- 
ment, and would be pretty sure to assert itself . . . The result 
proved that it was an intelligent, appreciative, and just tribunal, 
The débutante was courteously, though not extravagantly, 
greeted on her first appearance on the stage. It was still evident 
that she was to be tried on her merits and must win her laurels 
before she could receive them.” 

The trial was, however, a short one. The aria which in the 
Italian version of Lucia is the first number that Lucia has to 
sing, is one specially written by Donizetti for Madame Persiani, 
as a substitute for the original scene. Patti, who sang in Italian, 
restored this air. It is a highly dramatic, ornate, and difficult 
cavatina, the cabaletta being particularly florid and brilliant. A 
more severe test of the capabilities of a young artist could hardly 
have been found. Patti, however, acquitted herself triumphantly. 
“By the time she came to the cabaletta,” said the Picayune, “she 
had allayed all lingering fears, conquered all possible prejudice, 
and satisfied the highest expectations that could have been en- 
tertained as to the result. Her sparkling performance of the rest 
of the scene abundantly confirmed the impression which she had 
created, and thenceforth to the close, Lucia was all one triumph.” 

“Adelina Patti,” said a judicious critic, writing in another of 
the New Orleans journals on the morning following her début, 
“Gs gifted with a voice of singular sweetness, purity, capacity of 
volume, and range of register. It is of the most delicious quality 
of soprano, and as smooth, even, equable and true as possible. 
There is nothing shrill or false about it. It has no edge, but 
flows from the organ totus teres atque rotundus—round, full, 
liquid, natural, like a bird’s. As to its power, it is powerful 
enough, and strength it will acquire as more years of practice 
follow the single year it has had before the public. But what 
shall we say of the singing? At the risk of being considered ex- 
travagant, we must award to our youthful débutante the highest 
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meed of success in this particular. Her singing evinces that she 
has been taught in the best schools and by the most competent 
of masters, and to this advantage she superadds great native 
quickness and aptness of appreciation and understanding, together 
with an enthusiastic love of her art and an ambition to give pleas- 
ure and satisfaction by its exercise, that impart to everything that 
she does a charm that is perfectly electric in its appeal to the 
sympathies of those who see and hear her.” 

Patti, it will be remembered, was engaged to sing but six 
times. She chose for the remaining performances Martha, the 
Barber of Seville, and Trovatore. Martha was one of her “very 
best roles”. It was heard on December 26 by a house “brilliantly 
filled and whose enthusiasm knew no bounds”. When the young 
diva came to “The Last Rose of Summer”, the melody of which 
is so deftly interwoven with the title-part, “the bravos and cries 
of ‘Bis!? ” were deafening, and the air was triumphantly encored. 
In the Barber of Seville Patti sang the part of Rosina. The next 
night she was Leonora in Trovatore. It seems that Patti had 
never attempted this part before, and now went on the stage 
having studied it but eight days, and with no opportunity to 
rehearse it at all. Nevertheless, the critics were united in prais- 
ing her performance, especially the way she executed the scene 
in the third act, consisting of fioritura runs to which there is a 
flute obligato, forming, as it were, an echo of the voice, and ending 
with a brilliant cadenza. “It was something wonderful,” said 
the Picayune, “the accuracy and ease, the fire and force with which 
this young child of genius executed that passage. Greater bril- 
liancy and more perfect success could not have been looked for 
at the hands of the most practiced artist.” Her acting in the 
famous “Miserere” scene was very impressive. “She was repeat- 
edly called before the curtain by the large and intelligent 
audience, and at the close honored with one of the most enthusi- 
astic demonstrations” which the Picayune’s critic had ever heard 
“within the walls of a theater”. 

Barilli, who was Adelina’s half-brother, was himself a good 
singer, and had helped to teach her; but his talent seems to have 
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been quite obscured by the splendor of his relative’s perform- 
ance, for the papers had little or nothing to say of him. 

The New Orleans public was all prepared to say farewell to 
the young singer when on January 9, Boudousquié announced 
that he had been able to make arrangements for a second engage- 
ment, which would begin on the sixteenth and last till the twenty- 
eighth. This, it appears, was made possible by Strakosch’s going 
to Havana and arranging to cancel his contracts for a concert 
series there. One suspects, however, that the subsequently 
notorious “farewell” habit was even then a Patti characteristic; 
or, rather, that her family appreciated the interest which could 
be excited by advertising the brevity of her engagement. At 
any rate, the young girl, after a hurried trip to Mobile, where she 
gave a concert on January 11 under the management of a man 
named Duffield, came back to New Orleans in time to begin this 
second engagement on the sixteenth with another performance of 
Lucia, At the end of that engagement, she consented to an exten- 
sion, this time to February 11, and finally to March 22. When 
she reached New Orleans in November the press had been in- 
formed that she could under no circumstances remain more than 
three weeks; but she actually remained four months. 

During the latter part of her stay Patti permitted herself to 
undertake réles in grand opera which her youth and inexperience 
hardly seemed to warrant, but which she executed with extra- 
ordinary success. On February 6 she appeared as Gilda in 
Rigoletto—according to a statement in the Picayune, for the first 
time on any stage, although she had sung at least parts of the 
opera during her recent New York engagement. Melchisédech 
was cast as Rigoletto, and Mathieu and Madame Pretti were also 
in the support. “Miss Patti showed throughout this difficult and 
adventurous performance the same wonderful faculty of acquis- 
tion and the same astonishing wealth of resources, alike in con- 
ception and embodiment, both in acting and singing, which she 
has always displayed, in what opera soever she has appeared.” 
She executed admirably the florid cavatina in the second att, | 
Gilda’s first important number, and bore her important part i 
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the great quatuor in the last act, the gem of the opera, with fine 
effect. The final duo between the dying heroine and her hapless 
father was, however, omitted, bringing the curtain down upon an 
uncompleted story. The effect was disappointing, and the audi- 
ence did not hesitate to manifest its displeasure. 

Rigoletto was chosen by Patti for her benefit, which after the 
custom of the time she became entitled to at the close of her 
engagement. This was the second performance, and appears to 
have been even better done than the first. Régoletto was, in 
fact, one of the outstanding successes of the season. 

Other important operas in which Patti appeared at this time 
were Les Huguenots and Le Pardon de Ploermel. Les Hugue- 
nots, which was sung on January 25, was given with all the re- 
sources of the company. There are three test scenes in the first 
four acts of Les Huguenots—the great duet with Marcel in the 
first act; the grand cavatina at the beginning of the fourth act; 
and the duet with Raoul at the end of that act. “To say that 
Patti stood all three of these tests is to say less than justice.” 
She introduced in the fourth act the famous romanza composed 
by Meyerbeer expressly for Madame Cruvelli, which had never 
been sung in New Orleans. The performance was cut short at 
the close of the fourth act. This was the first time that the work 
had been given in this abbreviated form, but on account of the 
great length of the opera it subsequently became the custom at the 
Opera House to omit the fifth act—with some damage to the 
story and some loss of noble music, but to the audience’s unques- 
tionable gain in every other respect. Patti’s share in Le Pardon 
de Ploermel was a matter of pure accident. She had never sung 
Dinorah before coming to New Orleans, but it subsequently 
became one of her most famous parts. It was the one in which 
she made her London début six months later. 

Boudousquié counted upon this work, which Meyerbeer had 
given to the world in 1859 and which was consequently in every 
sense a novelty, to be one of the principal attractions of the season. 
Madame Fauré was originally selected to take the principal 
woman’s part, but her illness caused a series of postponements, 
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which served in part to whet public interest, but also tended to 
arouse unfavorable criticism. In February the Picayune, after 
commenting upon the small size of the audiences at the Opera 
House on the nights when Patti did not sing, and attributing 
this to the delay in the production of new works, suggested that 
Patti should be substituted for Madame Fauré in Le Pardon in 
order that the work might be produced without further delay. 
But it was not till the middle of the month that Boudousquié, 
perceiving the wisdom of this advice, made the change. This 
gave the youthful diva but three weeks in which to study the 
role. On the other hand, the delay had helped considerably to 
perfect the mise en scéne. Develle painted some very beautiful 
scenery for the opera, and the costumes, especially made in Paris, 
were handsome and costly. 

The Picayune found “the story of its plot” interesting, and 
praised the “pleasing character of the music”. “Patti as Dinorah 
astonished all by the perfect self-possession and admirable self- 
reliance with which she successfully attempted the execution of 
passages which would have been thought difficult by the oldest 
and most experienced of artists; then the ease and naturalness 
with which she felt, as it were, all the situations of the rile.” 
The ensemble at the end of the scene with Corentin, in which 
Dinorah makes the bagpiper sing and dance, while she sings; 
the pretty scene with her shadow; the first duet with Héel—all 
passages which might tax the powers of an older woman—were 
rendered by “this remarkable young artist to the fullest extent 
of their requisitions upon voice, execution, and action”. She was 
repeatedly recalled by the delighted audience. 

Patti’s last appearance was in a mixed program, containing 
selections from most of the works which she had added to her 
repertoire during the season—Les Huguenots, Rigoletto, and 
Le Pardon de Ploermel. She set sail for Havana on March 23, 
accompanied by her relatives. From Havana, as is well known, 
she went to London, to a dazzling success, and the beginning of 
one of the most remarkable careers in the history of modern 
music. 
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TROUBLE ON THE COAST 


By Stanvey Faye 


in New Orleans. There was trouble in the Spanish vice- 

consulate. There was trouble in the house behind the cathe- 
dral, where lived the Reverend Spanish Capuchin Fray Antonio 
de Sedella, parish priest and chief of the Spanish spies on the 
coast of the Gulf. On that day General José Manuel de He- 
rrera, envoy of insurgent Mexico, arrived to aid the speculating 
Americans of Louisiana in their endeavor to free the vice-royalty 
of New Spain, or at least its province of Texas, from Spanish 
domination. 

It was the twentieth of November, 1815, and there was trou- 
ble on the uninhabited coast of Texas. There was trouble at 
the entrance to Galveston Bay. A Texas norther, diving into 
the fog-covered waters of Galveston Pass, on that day wrecked 
a filibustering schooner, sank her cargo of artillery, muskets, and 
gunpowder, and blew away hope from the soldiers that Henry 
Perry, late captain in the United States army, had recently 
brought from Louisiana to march against San Antonio, the 
provincial capital. 

It was the seventh of December, 1815, and there was trou- 
ble on the southern coast of the Caribbean Sea. There was trouble 
in Cartagena of the Indies. The starving republican defenders of 
the citadel, besieged by a Spanish army, blockaded by a Span- 
ish fleet, abandoned resistance. Before dawn of the following 
day young Commodore Louis Aury and his squadron of little 
vessels, laden with refugees, passed from Cartagena Bay safely 
to sea between unwatchful Spanish warships. Thus fell Carta- 
gena, the one Atlantic seaport of the Granadine Republic. Thus 
vanished the authority under which Cartagenan privateer schoon- 
ers of Louisiana, a year since barred by the United States gov- 
ernment from their snug harbor in Baratarian marshes, were 


[' was the first of November, 1815, and there was trouble 
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cruising the coasts of the Gulf in the service of Mexican insur- 
gents. 

Chance had made Louis Aury a native citizen of Paris. In- 
heritance had endowed him with tall stature, a vigorous body, 
a handsome face, a big and curving French nose, and a spirit of 
determination. In the spring of 1803, at the age of perhaps 
fifteen years, he had deserted a French warship in order to be- 
come a privateersman in the Antilles, and a decade of cruising 
had taught him how to withstand adversity. Throughout the 
past two years and more he had commanded the naval squadron 
of Cartagena and his own squadron of privateer schooners. 

During the three-months’ siege of Cartagena Commodore 
Aury had used his available funds in buying and in bringing 
through the blockade cargoes of food for the starving republicans 
in the citadel, and he had been blamed for not bringing more. 
He had worked successfully against Spanish warships, but un- 
successfully against contending political factions in Cartagena. 
At one critical moment a rival republican commander refused to 
lend him gunpowder. Spanish gunboats forced a passage into 
the bay. The citadel became untenable. To the republican army 
remained no choice but the evacuation of Cartagena. Through 
storms that scattered his squadron, through calms that lengthened 
his voyage, through twenty December days of hunger and thirst, 
Commodore Aury brought his flagship to the Negro republic 
of Haiti. 

In Haiti the refugees from transports arriving later began 
organizing an expedition to free their conquered provinces on 
the continent. Naval command of the expedition fell to the 
rival who had refused to lend gunpowder to Aury in Cartagena 
Bay. A Mexican agent in the Negro republic proposed to the 
rejected commodore an expedition against the royalists of Mex- 
ico. Therefore, despite difficulties put in his way by former re- 
publican friends and by the Haitian government, Aury prepared 
his four privateer schooners for a voyage across the Gulf. To 
his veteran crews of two hundred Haitian Negroes he added two 
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hundred Haitian recruits. Early in July, 1816, Louis Aury 
brought together in the Straits of Florida his original squadron, 
a captured Cuban warship, and five rich prizes, all beneath the 
red-bordered, blue-and-white checkered flag of the Mexican 
insurgents. 

Three privateers went thence to cruise for a while along the 
coast of Mexico. On the seventeenth of the month the flagship 
Belona and another privateer, the Centinela, accompanied now 
by six prizes and half a million dollars’ worth of prize goods, 
entered the mouth of the Mississippi River to fill water casks and 
to wait a reply to the message that started upstream to New 
Orleans. The returning messenger soon brought word that con- 
spirators in the town, undismayed by their loss through Captain 
Perry’s shipwreck of the previous autumn, were preparing a 
combined military and naval expedition to capture Tampico. 
Galveston Bay, on the coast of Texas, had been chosen for a 
temporary establishment. There the military force recruited in 
New Orleans was to be commanded by Colonel Henry D. Peire, 
late major in the United States army. The naval command was 
offered to Aury, who would be expected to provide funds to 
support his own part of the enterprise. 

Accepting the offer and the responsibility, Aury dispatched 
his prize convoy to the westward under protection of the Cen- 
tinela, and went with the Belona to Barataria Pass, west of the 
Mississippi mouths. There, about the end of July, he put ashore 
an officer with eleven chests of silver pesos and a small supply 
of gold, seven thousand dollars in all, and a quantity of cochineal, 
wherewith to pay in New Orleans for a first shipment of sup- 
plies. Then he sailed in pursuit of his prizes. On August 3 
Commodore Aury looked for the first time upon the two-mile 
pass that led between low sand dunes into Galveston Bay. 

This was not merely the pass of Galveston Bay. This was the 
Pass of Trouble. High tide and an easterly wind, rare in sum- 
mer, had increased the depth of Galveston Entrance, driving 
waves across the oyster banks that choked the space between low 
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headlands. Four passes led inward, and Aury had been assured 
by the message from New Orleans that the narrow southeast 
pass held three fathoms of water over a bottom of mud. His 
schooner drew two fathoms only. So in went Commodore Aury, 
with the inner point of the northern beach bearing directly north- 
west. 

The water shoaled. The lead showed eighteen Spanish feet at 
the bow. Sixteen! Fourteen! Then, suddenly at the bow, eleven! 
Mud clutched the deep keel at the stern. As the schooner yawed, 
the lead at the bow showed fourteen Spanish feet again. Scrap- 
ing against the oyster bank, the schooner hurdled the bar, and 
on she surged to round the southern point of the pass. The tiller 
went to starboard, and into the deep anchorage the Belona turned, 
with planking crushed and seams torn open, but safe (at least 
for the moment) in Galveston Bay. 

Meanwhile the messenger from Barataria Pass was slowly 
making his way up the bayous, delayed by his burden of 
doubloons and his eleven chests of pieces of eight. Not until 
noon of August 6 did Fray Antonio in New Orleans learn from 
his secret agent No. 13-A that the messenger had arrived and 
that, with seven thousand dollars in hand and with a promise of 
cochineal to come, the project against Tampico, by way of Gal- 
veston, at last had entered into motion. Colonel Peire was already 
recruiting his troops. Pierre Laffite, the smuggler of Barataria, 
had been engaged to carry the first supplies to Galveston Bay in 
his own little schooner. Conspirators in New Orleans had per- 
suaded General Herrera to leave a Mexican official, Luis Yturri- 
barria, as chargé d’affaires, and to accompany the first shipment 
of recruits in order that he might delegate insurgent Mexican 
authority to the new citizens of Galveston. 

This was news of the utmost interest to the Spanish secret 
service of New Orleans. The pastor of New Orleans parish 
accepted his agent’s offer to make investigation on the Texas 
coast. All in due time the agent returned and gave his report. 

Commodore Aury had been deceived by his new friends in 
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New Orleans, but there was nothing that he could do about it 
at Galveston. Making the best of what began to appear a bad 
bargain, he waited until on August 8 arrived the privateer 
Centinela and her convoy of six prizes, which had been hunting 
for Galveston Bay on the coast farther south. The Spanish ves- 
sels must now be brought into port. Soundings showed bars of 
equal depths in the south and southeast passes. A schooner came 
first, following where the Belona had entered, and the oyster 
banks crunched beneath and about her keel and held her fast. 
Commodore Aury selected for the next attempt a three-masted 
ship laden with flour and salt meat. She also went aground. 
Then in the south pass a ship from Malaga tried her luck. Her 
luck was bad. She ended her travels on the beach of Galveston 
Island. Another ship and a brig joined their consorts on the 
oyster banks. When the secret agent No. 13-A reached Galves- 
ton he found that of Aury’s six prizes only one had succeeded . 
in crossing the bar, and then only at the cost of irreparable dam- 
age to her planking. 

Commodore Aury had brought with him to the desolate coast 
of Texas prize goods valued at half a million dollars. He owned 
sixty thousand dollars in cash. Much valuable property lay 
stowed beneath the decks of his cruisers. The cargo of the ship 
from Malaga might be salvaged by quick work. What matter 
then if a late summer’s storm should wreck the grounded prizes 
and destroy their lading? Other prizes could be captured. Aury 
set his Haitian Negroes and his few Spanish prisoners to the task 
of transferring the Malagan’s wine, oil, soap, etc., aboard car- 
ners of lighter draft. 

Two hundred of Aury’s men were veterans of Cartagena, 
accustomed to the hardships of the privateersman’s life, but more 
than half of these men served aboard two absent vessels. Two 
hundred others had recently been recruited in Haiti, lured from 
their tropical land by the promise of prize money to spend in 
New Orleans. Now, while a favored few built cabins of sailcloth 
and ship’s planking on the beach within the bay, the others 
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labored in the hot sun of August amid a treeless desert. Al- 
though the grounded vessels held cargoes of meat and flour, all 
effort must be devoted toward saving the far more valuable goods 
from Malaga, and the workers went on short rations. 

Sly hints from a Spanish spy were scarcely necessary to con- 
vince the Haitians that they had been as much deceived at home 
as Commodore Aury had been deceived at the Mississippi mouths, 
A rumor spread that their commodore intended for them the 
fate of slaves among the cane fields of Louisiana. A storm that 
arose about the first of September and destroyed the grounded 
ships merely transferred their labors to the inner beach: they 
were now employed in building cabins, and in bringing ashore 
artillery from the cruisers. Under the leadership of a black sailor 
aboard the Belona they developed a plan of action. 

Aury’s headquarters had been established ashore on the inner 
beach. One cruiser lay at anchor off the pass. The harbor en- 
closed the Belona, out of commission and with repairs uncom- 
pleted, and near the flagship floated the cruisers Cemtinela and 
San Fernando. On the night of September 6 mutiny broke out 
aboard the latter schooner. Black sailors seized and confined 
their officers. The captain of the Centinela, coming to investigate 
disorder aboard the San Fernando, was killed by a cannon shot 
that sank his boat. At the sound of that shot the sailors of the 
Centinela joined the mutiny, against which faithful veterans 
aboard the disarmed Belona could take no part. Black men ashore 
spiked the guns that overlooked the anchorage. Others invaded 
Commodore Aury’s cabin. 

Louis Aury had only a knife for defense. He drew the 
weapon, but a pistol spat flame upon his breast. He fell to earth. 

With him fell for a night and a day the government of Gal- 
veston Island. Yet the massacres of the year 1804 in Haiti were 
not duplicated in 1816 upon the Texas coast. For a few hours 
the slightly wounded commodore and his officers lay with bound 
hands and feet while two hundred Negroes drank wine from 
Malaga and transferred to the Centinela and the San Fernando 
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the sixty thousand dollars with which Commodore Aury had 
thought to carry out his project against Tampico. To the Spanish 
prisoners the Haitians gave a barge in which to make a voyage 
toward New Orleans, along the coast. Before nightfall of Sep- | 
tember 7 the two hundred mutineers had set fire to the Belona — 
and departed from Galveston Bay aboard their two cruisers, 
taking with them the third schooner from her anchorage off 
the pass. On September 8 General Herrera arrived in a vessel 
from New Orleans, accompanied by Colonel Peire and an army 
of nearly one hundred and twenty officers and men from 
Louisiana. 

General Herrera had come too late either to fall victim to 
mutiny or to save the project against Tampico from disaster. 
The fire aboard the Belona had been put out, but it would be 
necessary to send the flagship to New Orleans for repairs. Aury’s 
two absent vessels, armed merchantmen, would be useless as 
cruisers. The Haitians had left behind them goods valued at 
not more than forty thousand dollars. Far more than that sum 
would be needed to support Aury’s establishment, the Mexican 
patriots that Henry Perry was even then collecting on the Texas- 
Louisiana border, and additional recruits to be sent from Louis- 
iana to Henry Peire. It would be necessary to bring vessels from 
New Orleans, commission them as privateers, and send them out 
to collect further resources from the commerce of Spain. The 
project against Tampico must be deferred until spring. 

General Herrera brought one bit of good news. Just before 
leaving New Orleans he had learned that an expedition of three 
vessels, commanded by the Spanish republican leader General 
Xavier Mina, was preparing in Baltimore to join the Mexican 
insurgents. Such a reénforcement would assure success to the 
plan of the Louisiana conspirators. 

But this news brought no happiness to Commodore Aury. As 
in Haiti eight months earlier, he saw himself opposed by an- 
other rival for command. Yet at the moment his own presence 
on the coast of Texas seemed indispensable to the plan that men 
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cherished in New Orleans. Aury withdrew therefore from his 
first agreement and consented to remain at Galveston only if 
supreme command should be given to him. Despite the protests 
of General Herrera and Colonel Peire, he clung to his decision, 
and after five days of argument he had his way. In the name of 
the insurgent central government Herrera gave to Aury an ap- 
pointment as civil and military governor of the Mexican province 
of Texas, with permission to maintain headquarters at Galves- 
ton Bay or at Matagorda Bay, as he might choose. On Septem- 
ber 13 the tri-color of insurgent Mexico was raised above the 
sands of Galveston Island. 

Under the same authority, which the Federal court of New 
Orleans would be obliged to respect, a Mexican admiralty court 
with a full] complement of officers was formed to condemn Span- 
ish prizes and prize goods. The Mexican major whom General 
Herrera chose as judge soon quarreled with the civil and mili- 
tary governor, and Aury himself for a while presided over the 
court. Quarrels arose also between Aury and the American offi- 
cers from New Orleans, all veterans of the War of 1812, and 
especially between Aury and! the commander, Colonel Peire, 
whom he had superseded. When General Herrera, seeking to 
gain confirmation of his Galveston establishment from the in- 
surgent congress, sailed early in November for Vera Cruz prov- 
ince, Colonel Peire went with him, and command of the Anglo- 
American troops devolved upon Henry Perry, colonel of the 
Mexican patriots whom he had left encamped near the Texas- 
Louisiana frontier. 

Schooners began to appear seeking commissions, and prizes 
soon began to enter Galveston Pass and to meet their fate in 
the Mexican admiralty court of Texas. As early as June the 
Laffite brothers’ schooner Two Brothers, under a Mexican com- 
mission as the General Victoria, had robbed two royalist mer- 
chant vessels and engaged in a running battle with a royalist 
warship. In August a royalist squadron off the coast of Vera Cruz 
had encountered the schooner that René Beluche had com- 
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manded out of Barataria in the old days, and had fired upon a 
United States naval schooner that was protecting that filibuster 
and the munitions trade of Louisiana. 

Captain William Mitchell, late commander of a schooner in 
the evacuation of Cartagena, became commodore of a Galves- 
tonian squadron fitted out in August and September by specula- 
tors of New Orleans. Chief notoriety in this squadron quickly 
fell to the one-gun schooner Jupiter, once of Aury’s Caribbean 
fleet. Captain Dominique You, formerly the Laffites’ first lieu- 
tenant in Barataria, remained in New Orleans awaiting the equip- 
ment of a much larger vessel. Captain Beluche returned from 
the Caribbean Sea with honors gained as naval second-in-com- 
mand of the Haitian expedition from which Aury had been ex- 
cluded, and began to reéquip his new Venezuelan privateer for 
cruising in the Gulf. Job Northrup, late sailing-master in the 
United States navy, appeared in September at the Mississippi 
mouths commanding the Mexican foretopsail schooner Indepen- 
dencia, a former Spanish slaver that had been appointed to serve 
as flagship of Aury’s squadron during the visit of the Belona to 
the shipyards in New Orleans. 

In the middle of November the Jupiter of Mitchell’s squadron 
came into the Mississippi River from a cruise, and on the twenty- 
fifth it became known in New Orleans that a privateer owner 
had deposited in the Bank of Louisiana the sum of one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars, the owner’s half share of proceeds 
from one prize taken in the Yucatan Channel. On the twentieth 
the Jupiter sailed from the Mississippi mouths without paying 
her pilotage. Returning on the twenty-sixth, she captured two 
Spanish vessels at anchor within the river. On that day the ves- 
sels of General Mina’s expedition were lying off Galveston Pass, 
and General Mina, in the midst of argument and complaint, was 
persuading the insurgent governor of Texas to receive an addi- 
tion to his community. 

General Mina was a plump and earnest young man with fash- 
ionable whiskers. He carried his nose in the air and his head in 
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the clouds, and he had come intending to assume military com- 

mand in succession to Commodore Aury. Commodore Aury ob- 
jected. Five days passed in negotiations before Aury permitted 
Mina and his three hundred officers and men even to disembark 
on the shore of Galveston Island. 

Within the next few months the Mexican Governor had rea- 
son for regret that he had made even this concession. All his 
Anglo-American soldiers wished to quit him and to join the new 
expedition that Mina was preparing not against Tampico but 
against San Antonio. Nevertheless a street of tents was raised 
on the inner beach, conveniently close to the well (near the foot 
of modern Twelfth Street) that provided Galveston with brack- 
ish water, and adjoining Aury’s half-completed and half-armed 
earthworks, his huts of planking and of reeds and thatch, and 
the two wooden barracks that sheltered Colonel Perry’s men. In 
the middle of February, 1817, with tasks completed at Galveston, 
Mina deputed command of his own forces to his chief-of-staff, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mariano Montilla of Cartagena, and sailed 
away to make final arrangements in New Orleans. 

The absence of General Mina gave Commodore Aury a chance 
to remedy an unfavorable situation. In order to keep the services 
of his white soldiers for himself, he prepared to remove his 
entire establishment to Matagorda Bay, leaving Galveston Island 
to General Mina’s army. Immediately he met opposition from 
the Americans, who had already transferred allegiance to the 
other party. On each side the call to arms was sounded. Aury’s 
blacks trained artillery upon the barracks. Colonel Perry’s white 
soldiers brought field guns to bear on Aury’s camp. The bal- 
ance of power lay with Colonel Montilla. That officer had been 
Aury’s friend in Cartagena, but Colonel Montilla joined his 
forces to those of Colonel Perry. Further action on Aury’s part 

became useless. A truce was declared until Mina’s: return. 

In New Orleans meanwhile Fray Antonio despairingly viewed 
the progress of events in the reports of his secret agents. He and 
the Spanish vice-consul had early informed the Spanish authori- 
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ties of Cuba that the combined establishments in Galveston might 
be destroyed together by a royalist squadron. The squadron had 
not yet been forthcoming, and the pastor of New Orleans had 
almost given up hope. General Mina’s arrival in New Orleans 
the night of February 21 added to Fray Antonio’s disquietude. 
On March | Mina sailed again for Galveston with two transport 
vessels, and it was known that the expedition against San An- 
tonio and the lower coast of Texas was planned to begin within 
a month or two. 

Spaniards in New Orleans could do nothing to prevent this, 
but exact information concerning the movements of the insurgents 
would be needed if the Spanish squadron should at last be sent to 
the coast. Therefore when the merchant brig Devorador sailed 
two weeks later for Galveston she carried a Spanish secret agent, 
No. 13-B, in the guise of a merchant seeking to purchase Span- 
ish prize goods. Among the persons who traveled aboard the 
brig the most prominent was Jean Laffite, whose smuggling 
establishment in Barataria had been destroyed late in 1814 by 
the United States army and navy. 

On March 23 the Devorador arrived off Galveston Pass, and 
her passengers learned that the contending interests in Galveston 
had been reconciled. Commodore Aury had surrendered com- 
mand of the American soldiers to General Mina, and Mina had 
given up his project against San Antonio in favor of operations 
on the Mexican coast below the Rio Grande. Aury had decided 
to abandon Galveston and, after convoying Mina to a landing 
on the southern coast, to occupy and fortify Matagorda Bay, 
where soundings had shown the pass to be superior to the one 
that had already caused him so much trouble. Taking advantage 
of an east wind that raised the water in Galveston Pass, the ves- 
sels of the insurgents made their way to sea. On April 7 Aury 
with his privateer Jndependencia and two prize brigs, and Mina 
with two transport ships, sailed to the southward. 

The brig Devorador remained in Galveston Bay, in company 
with the New Orleans schooner Carmelita, property of Major 
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Bartholomé Lafon. A dozen of Aury’s men remained also, under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Louis Francois de Rieux, late 
of Cartagena, and a watchful Spanish spy remained to note in his 
diary the progress of a new enterprise. Scarcely had Aury made 
sail when Jean Laffite made haste to duplicate in Galveston Bay 
the privateering and smuggling headquarters from which United 
States soldiers had ousted him in the Bay of Barataria. Within 
a week’s time the persuasions of Jean Laffite had drawn Colonel 
de Rieux and his men away from Aury’s service. 

On April 15, at a moment when the one-gun privateers 
Jupiter and Joséphine were sailing westward with the new Gal- 
veston’s first Spanish prize, Major Lafon played host upon his 
schooner to the privateer owners and captains of Galveston, who 
elected a group of civil officers and formed a prize court of their 
own. On the seventeenth the first prize for the new court ap- 
peared off the pass, convoyed now by three one-gun privateer 
schooners. Next morning Jean Laffite and the brig Devorador 
sailed for New Orleans. Three days later, still beneath the 
watchful eye of a Spanish spy, the citizens of Galveston assem- 
bled aboard the privateer Jupiter and elected a legislative coun- 
cil to complete their little state. In the presence of General He- 
rrera’s chargé, Yturribarria of New Orleans, they swore to sup- 
port the insurgent government of Mexico. 

General Herrera, bearing unquestionable authority from the 
insurgent congress of Mexico, had given Aury command of both 
Galveston and Matagorda, and the decree of Aury’s admiralty 
court at Galveston Bay had therefore been accepted as lawful 
by the American authorities in New Orleans. Privateersmen 
could imagine that Spanish goods taken to New Orleans after 
condemnation in Jean Laffite’s admiralty court would run no 
danger of being restored to original Spanish owners by the Fed- 
eral court of the United States. However, at least one Spanish 
secret agent had reason for a different belief. The question 
proved in the end to be of little moment. On May 3 Commodore 
Aury’s privateer ]ndependencia anchored off Galveston Pass, and 
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a Spanish secret agent noted in his diary that Commodore Aury 
appeared greatly surprised upon learning that a new govern- 
ment had been organized without his consent. 

It was in fact the new government that had been surprised. It 
disbanded, under pressure exerted by the duly authorized in- 
surgent governor of Texas. Herrera’s chargé and the prize 
court fled to New Orleans. Again Commodore Aury held undis- 
puted sway over Galveston Island. 

This news reached the brothers Laffite in New Orleans upon 
the arrival of Jean Laffite’s discredited administration. In addi- 
tion came news that Commodore Aury, before starting a second 
time for Matagorda Bay, was intending to assure Galveston of 
freedom from disturbances during his residence on the southerly 
coast. News came too that other prizes had anchored off Gal- 
veston Pass, including two Spanish slavers laden with African 
Negroes now destined to the admiralty court of Matagorda. Pierre 
Laffite, senior partner in his family firm, was a townsman with 
little liking for the discomforts of travel, but he could not well 
send his brother again into the presence of the offended Mexican 
governor. Therefore it was Pierre Laffite who sailed from the 
Mississippi mouths on June 3, to apologize to Commodore Aury 
at Matagorda for Jean Laffite’s indiscretion at Galveston, and 
to see if Africans might not be purchased for smuggling into 
Louisiana through western bayous. 

Matagorda Bay presented itself to Pierre Laffite in circum- 
stances unfavorable for business dealings. Into the bay Com- 
modore Aury had brought his prizes and one privateer through 
a wide, straight pass, deeper than that of Galveston and with a 
sandy bottom unencumbered by oyster banks. Yet two weeks’ 
time was enough to prove to the governor of Texas that a hard 
sea bottom, however dangerous, may be best after all. A storm 
from the north drifted sand into the entrance of the new port. 
The vessels floating within the bay were caught as in a trap, un- 
able to cross the bar again unless westerly winds and currents 
should some time, little by little, clear away the sand. Com- 
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modore Aury at Matagorda surrendered to the elements as at 
Galveston he had surrendered to the opposition of Colonel Perry. 
On June 15 he destroyed his trapped vessels by gunfire, and in 
another vessel that was anchored off the pass he returned to Gal- 
veston Bay, accompanied by a sympathetic smuggler from New 
Orleans. 

Trouble after trouble had fallen upon Commodore Aury. A 
convoy system of warships had been organized to guard the 
Spanish commerce of Havana and Vera Cruz, and the few cap- 
tures made now by Mexican privateers sufficed to pay only part 
of Aury’s expenses. His disagreement with General Mina and 
the consequent loss of his’ soldiers had prevented or at best post- 
poned any expedition against Tampico, and the merchants of 
New Orleans refused him credit for further supplies. But a way 
out of his troubles opened to him upon his return to Galveston, 
where he learned that an old acquaintance from South America 
was establishing a revolutionary government in the Spanish 
province of East Florida. He decided to join the operations 
against St. Augustine. 

Here was a chance for Pierre Laffite to carry through suc- 
cessfully the undertaking in which Jean Laffite had failed. On 
the promise of supplies to be provided from his own resources 
in New Orleans, he lured away from Aury’s service one of Aury’s 
chief officers, half of the few remaining white soldiers, a dozen 
free Negroes who had been recruited in Louisiana for the army 
of liberation, and even a dozen of the faithful Haitian sailors, 
forty men in all. Then on July 23 he dispatched a letter to his 
younger brother in New Orleans, asking that supplies be sent 
with all haste in order that he might maintain at Galveston Bay 
a force sufficiently strong to occupy the island against Aury’s pos- 
sible return. He asked for provisions, for barrels of drinking 
water, for flowers of sulphur to cure a disorder of the skin which 
he had acquired among unwashed privateersmen. He asked his 
brother to come to Galveston to relieve him of a duty in exile 
that he himself found not to his taste. 
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Early in August the customs collector of New Orleans received 
a letter from Commodore Aury, written aboard a privateer ves- 
sel off the Louisiana coast and disclaiming responsibility for any 
further occurrences on the coast of Texas. Jean Laffite in town 
made haste to load supplies aboard Bartholomé Lafon’s schooner 
for shipment to the westward. Pierre Laffite waited at Galveston 
island. Pierre Laffite the smuggler, Pierre Laffite the privateers- 
man, Pierre Laffite the secret agent No. 13-A, elder brother of 
the secret agent No. 13-B and triend of the secret agent Lafon, 
Pierre Laffite at Galveston Island awaiting flowers of sulphur 
impatiently scratched. 
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LIFE OF A DESPERADO 


By Max CoLEMaAN 


HE early ’eighties marked the beginning of the great 
change in Texas. Law and order were coming to stay. 
Many exuberant spirits found themselves without the 
pale—not from viciousness, but rather from force of circum- 
stance. Following the age-old instinct to go West, they began 
to cast longing eyes toward New Mexico. There each man was 
still a law unto himself, and a killing was the end of complica- 
tions, instead of only the beginning. 

Among those first to feel the irksomeness of a sedentary life 
was one W. C. Brown.. He had been initiated to powder smoke 
in the Horrell Fight around Lampasas. Then, because of his 
inability to distinguish his own horse brand from those of his 
enemies, he found himself wanted by the sheriff. But because 
he had once been on friendly terms with that officer, and wished 
to avoid serious complications, he solved the difficulty by picking 
out the best pony he could find and, still in his early twenties, 
heading northwest. 

Those years of change in Texas were marked in more ways 
than one. The buffalo had gone: the last herd had disappeared 
from the Llano Estacado like a fog in the morning sunshine. 
The last of the Comanche and Kiowa Indians had been removed 
to reservations. Many such riders as young Brown were jaunt- 
ing across Texas, like wild geese migrating. They hardly knew 
the reason for their traveling; but they felt a vague yet com- 
pelling restlessness in their blood. Fear was foreign to their 
natures: they were prepared to shoot it out with anyone who 
interfered with their individual liberty, be it sheriff or Ranger. 
Their life on the frontier had developed in them a love of free- 
dom as inherent as an Indian’s. In the Texas of a few years 
before, they had been almost perfectly at home. But times were 
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changing. Things were not the same. The migratory men sensed 
it. Hence, following an instinctive impulse not unlike that of 
the homing pigeon returning to its cote, they were vaguely seek- 
ing a country wild enough for them to feel at home in it. 

Unsurveyed leagues of land unfolded before young Brown 
as he jogged along toward the horizon where herds of antelope 
melted in the ever-distant mirage. Skeletons of buffalo lay scat- 
tered about, and prairie dogs perched on their mounds, probably 
gazing upon their first white man. 

Behind him lay the past, before him the future. He had fifty 
dollars in his pocket and was mounted on a sturdy Texas pony. 
His recklessness and daring had already established his reputa- 
tion as a top cow-hand. Walls were as foreign to him as to an 
Indian. When night came, he simply bedded down on his 
blanket, using his saddle for a pillow. Apparently he was the 
only human being in all that great domain of silence. 

At last he reached the headquarters of the Jingle Bob outfit 
near where Roswell now stands. Pausing for a few days’ work, 
he found Billy the Kid and Pat Garrett engaged in their des- 
perate war to the death. It can not be said that he was afraid to 
take sides—he simply wasn’t interested. Pushing on up the val- 
ley of the Hondo, crossing the Bonita, and skirting the San Feliz, 
he came to Capitan Mountain; and turning north, found the 
Block outfit encamped in F radise Valley. Phil Taylor, the boss, 
was engaged in tying down saddle ponies for the various riders 
awaiting mounts. Surely here was country wild enough for even 
W. C. Brown. But after two weeks’ work at Jacob’s Springs, he 
headed out again. 

Nogal Hill at that time boasted no such improvements as the 
railed highway of today. He descended the Old Indian Trail 
and crossed the barren country around Carthage. Skirting brush- 
covered San Antonio, and passing through Mocking Bird Gap, 
he emerged from what is now known as Needle’s Eye on the 
Ocean-to-Ocean Highway. At Socorro, in the largest county in 
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the United States, a town with a saloon on every corner, he began 
to feel at home. . 

Thirty miles west at Magdalena, where gambling was indulged 
in openly on the sidewalks, he rented a room in the 99 gambling 
resort and decided he would locate. 

Three days later, nauseated by drink and penniless, yet feeling, 
with the optimism of his kind, that something would soon turn 
up, he again turned his pony west. He passed the ranches that 
occasionally dotted the country surrounding that most noted ship- 
ping point in the United States, and rode over the San Augustin 
Plains. He stopped overnight with Billy Swingle at the White 
House in Datil Canyon. On past Tres Lagunas he rode; then 
west from Quemado on the old Indian Trail toward Arizona. 
Six miles east of the Cerro Prieto he came to a fork in the road. 
Pausing long enough to flip a coin, he took the right hand. He 
didn’t know where it went. He didn’t care. He was in his native 
element. Somewhere he would land right side up. 

Just at sundown he reached the headquarters of a ranch known 
as the Diamond Ring. Henry Coleman, founder of the Diamond 
Ring, had come from Texas when windmills were first making 
their appearance on the Staked Plains. Therefore he had erected 
a tower at one of the springs. When Brown arrived at the spring 
the owner was not in sight, and the mill was making that horrible 
shrieking sound characteristic of windmills when they are not 
kept greased. While the pony drank at the water trough, Brown 
looked around and located the beer bottle filled with oil in the 
leather bag hanging within the tower. He climbed the thirty- 
foot ladder and gave the mill a thorough greasing. Then, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, he hobbled his horse, entered 
the house, cooked and ate a bountiful supper, and proceeded to 
sleep the sleep of the just—or unjust, according to one’s point of 
view. 

For three days he loafed. Then Henry Coleman’s roundup 
crew returned. Julian Moody, range boss, also a Texan in his 
early twenties, was vigorously explaining to his employer the 
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great need of a bronc breaker to kick out a number of new 
mounts for the fall work. 

As was usual in the West of that day, no questions were asked 
of the stranger, and introductions were not in order. But next 
morning when all the men were saddled for the day’s ride, Cole- 
man remarked: “Want a job?” 

“What at?” answered the young Texan. 

“Breakin’ broncs. Forty a month and board. Ride nothing 
under four years old. Twice with a hackamore, once with a 
bridle, stake three times and hobble once.” 

“I’m hired,” replied Brown. “Shove ’em in the corral.” 

Brown worked thirty days; and at the end of the month when 
Coleman began to write out the monthly checks, he asked Brown 
what name he should put on his. 

“Suit yourself,” answered the youth. “One name’s good as 
another, but dad always called me Bill.” 

Without further words, Coleman drew the check in favor of 
“Bronco Bill”. That name was destined to become known 
throughout the United States as one of the great names of out- 
law history. 

Time rolled on. Summer passed. Fall work began. Shep 
Casey, boss of the Nation’s Land & Cattle Company, started the 
Circle Herd for Magdalena. One day behind came the Dia- 
mond Ring. Each morning Bronco Bill topped off any refrac- 
tory or unmanageable broncs that the other boys hesitated to ride. 
Near Swingle Canyon Casey was stricken with the grippe. He 
sent a man to the camp of Coleman, asking that he manage both 
herds and drive them safely to Magdalena. Coleman agreed; 
and as was usual in those days, word reached the 99 resort that 
the Nation’s Land & Cattle Company outfit, together with the 
riders of the Diamond Ring, would soon arrive. 

So it happened that at the Old Montosa sheep camp twelve 
miles west of Magdalena, the herd was met by a delegation con- 
sisting of two hack loads of girls and a wagon full of whiskey, 
with several riders whose soft hands showed they made their 
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way by flipping pasteboards instead of cow work. 

From that time on the question of who would load the cattle 
for shipping was a question of the survival of the fittest. Having 
been away from town for months engaged in the active work 
of bronc busting, with no access to liquor, Bronco Bill was in 
perfect physical trim. But the liquor hauled by the delegation 
. from the 99 was known as Anchor Brand. 

Three days later, Bronco Bill sobered up in the resort while 
he listened to the Mexican sheriff try to straighten out a com- 
plication which had arisen. The next day he stood before the 
Socorro County judge and heard the following sentence meted 
out: “You are hereby banished from the State of New Mexico. 
Never put foot in this country again. You will pay a fine of 
$500 to me. Have the money by the fifteenth of the month.” 

Again Bronco Bill mounted his pony and turned his face to- 
ward the West and the Diamond Ring. To his surprise, Coleman 
informed him the judge was a secret owner of the ranch, as well 
as president of the bank at Socorro where the money was bor- 
rowed to operate on. Much as he regretted it, further employ- 
ment at the Diamond Ring was out of the question for Bronco 
Bill. But Henry Coleman was no saint himself. He intimated 
to Bronco Bill that if some of the best horses were taken and a 
pack-horse load of chuck, there wouldn’t be much investigation. 
Bronco Bill, seething with rage and indignation at the judge, 
mounted one of the Diamond Ring’s top horses and, leading a 
pack animal loaded with provisions, again headed West. 

Now fate and human psychology make a queer combination. 
Put two outlaw men in different corners of a region, no matter 
how large, and although they are unknown to each other they 
will be drawn together like iron filings to a magnet. Sometime, 
somewhere, they will meet. When Bronco Bill reached the Ari- 
zona line at Springerville, instead of continuing on the old Aztec 
Trail he turned with the instinct of the wild towards Johnson’s 
Basin. There in a log hut on the mountainside he found Billy 
Johnson. Three months from the penitentiary at Santa Fe, where 
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he had been sent by the machinations of the same judge for an 
alleged theft of Diamond Ring cattle, Johnson was also burning 
with indignation. 

What happened during the three days the two men loafed 
together will never be known, but Bronco Bill emerged there- 
from a desperado. On the night of the fourteenth of the month 
the judge was in his luxurious bachelor apartment at Socorro 
counting up his tally book on the Diamond Ring, from which 
the name of Bronco Bill had been erased. Glancing up, he stared 
into the bores of two pistols. One was held by Bronco Bill, the 
other by Billy Johnson. 

“You see,” Bronco Bill explained, “my fine is due tomorrow. 
I thought you and I might take a little walk and see if we couldn’t 
find the $500.” 

In that sleepy Mexican town, the natives were in bed at sun- 
down and a night watchman was unknown. They entered the 
First National Bank, secured the $500, and also picked up 
$25,000 besides—as Bronco Bill said, “Just for a little interest.” 
Bronco Bill and Johnson made out a promissory note for the 
$25,000, forced the judge to sign a receipt for $500, bound and 
gagged him, and left town. 

On a route to the West horses had been stationed every few 
miles. Hence it happened that by the time the judge was released 
the next morning the two desperadoes had crossed the Arizona 
line, driving ahead of them about a hundred head of Diamond 
Ring cattle. These they disposed of at St. Johns, Arizona, to 
a road-construction crew, who by the irony of fate were work- 
ing convicts. A bill of sale was given signed by “Smith”. At 
that time any kind of a bill of sale was acceptable in Arizona. 

Bronco Bill and Johnson then repaired to the cabin to plan 
their future operations. They appear next at the I and M Ranch, 
sixty-five miles northwest of Magdalena. They had robbed the 
Santa Fe train at Grant and were leisurely making their way 
south, having sent the Mexican sheriff word he could catch them 
at that place. But Johnny Payne, boss of the I and M, refused 
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to let them stop there, for he feared a posse fight at the ranch 
house. So they went up Alamosa Creek about six miles and 
camped at the foot of what is now known as Los Teras Moun- 
tain. The next morning, feeling perfectly safe, they walked 
after their horses, leaving their rifles at camp. When they had 
come within fifty yards of the camp on their return the Mexican 
sheriff and three deputies sprang from cover with Winchesters 
at their shoulders, calling to Bronco Bill and Johnson to sur- 
render. 

In dealing with the dark races, a white man’s instant decisions 
often extricate him from seemingly impossible situations. Here 
the unexpected won out. Jerking their pistols, both men rushed 
straight at the posse, firing as fast as they could. When the 
smoke cleared away, two Mexican officers lay dead; a third was 
mortally wounded; and the fourth was so badly frightened there 
was no fight left in him. Tying the dead and wounded on their 
horses, Bronco Bill ordered the surviving Mexican to take them 
back to Grant. He also took a tow-sack, put $500 in it, and 
fastened it to the sheriff’s saddle. He wrote on a piece of leather, 
“For burial expenses,” and wired it to the sack. 

The two outlaws continued up the creek, with their supply of 
food and ammunition getting low. At the mouth of what is now 
Swingle Canyon they met a cowboy from Quemado named Frank 
Ramon. They made a bargain with him to go to Magdalena for 
a pack-horse load of supplies, paying him $500 for the trip. 
Upon reaching the town and reading of the big rewards offered for 
the men, Ramén’s love of money overcame his sense of honor 
in the agreement. He notified the sheriff and led a party of men 
back to the cabin in Swingle Canyon where the desperadoes were 
resting. 

As they knew the caliber of the outlaws, the posse took no 
chances. Before daylight they had placed themselves advantage- 
ously around the house. Shortly after sunrise Billy Johnson 
appeared, starting to the spring for water. Some sixth sense must 
have warned him of danger. When he. was about half way to 
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the spring, he suddenly dropped the bucket and ran toward the 
cabin, yelling, “Look out, Bronco!” Three rifles spoke and he 
fell just as he reached the door. But now Bronco Bill appeared; 
and as he was a sure shot he managed to keep the posse so busy 
that he dragged Billy Johnson into the cabin without being hit. 

Several hours of occasional firing followed, until one of the 
posse saw a white cloth waved from the door. Bronco Bill put 
out his head and asked permission to talk to the sheriff. This was 
granted, and the sheriff entered the cabin. That might seem a 
queer procedure nowadays, but those were queer times and queer 
men. 

Bronco Bill now explained. 

“My partner is badly hurt, and will die unless he is cared for; 
and the nearest doctor is at Socorro. I have three cartridges left. 
If necessary I can kill one of your posse when you rush us and 
then shoot Billy and myself. But if you’ll give me your word 
of honor to rush him to a doctor, I’ll give you my promise to 
be at the Socorro jail in three days to surrender.” 

The sheriff was in a quandary. Finally he suggested that if 


the loot obtained from the train were delivered to him, perhaps 


he would agree. This Bronco Bill would not consider. He told 
the sheriff to take the proposition or leave it just as it had been 
made. The sheriff had worked the range with Bronco Bill years 
before and knew when he was telling the truth. Finally the 
promises were given, the posse left with Billy Johnson, and 
Bronco Bill remained alone. That night Billy Swingle stopped at 
the cabin hunting horses. No one was there, but about an hour 
later Bronco Bill appeared. He frankly told Swingle he had been 
burying the money where it would be safe for all time. He left 
the next morning for the county seat, presented himself to the 
sheriff as agreed, and was placed in jail, where he was allowed 
to nurse Johnson back to health. 

Three months later Dwight Craig, now of Magdalena, rode 
into Socorro driving several saddle horses. Since it was late at 
night he put them in a corral and started up town to hunt the 
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yard man. As he passed the jail, Bronco Bill suddenly appeared 
and said, “Stop.” He stopped. Bronco Bill always went at 
everything in a reasonable way. He now explained that he and 
Johnson were out of jail and that it would never be known how 
they got out. He also said that the way guns happened to be 
where they could find them would also remain a mystery, but 
that they had arms and ammunition. “However,” he added, 
“we must have mounts.” From Craig’s appearance Bronco Bill 
knew he was a cowpuncher and would have some horses close by. 

“You’ll have to supply ’em. And just to make sure you don’t 
talk, we’ll take you with us.” 

To this Craig objected, saying he would be accused of helping 
them escape. So Bronco Bill promised that before turning Craig 
loose, he would give him a paper absolving him from all blame. 
Craig agreed to go along. 

During the three days he was with the desperadoes Craig be- 
came quite friendly with Johnson, who was a talkative and jovial 
fellow. Johnson explained that every time they had made a 
successful robbery, they buried a reasonable amount of their 
money at separate places on the Cerro Prieto, about fifty miles 
northwest of Quemado. He said: “My share is now about fifty 
thousand dollars. We’re going to make one more big haul and 
then go back to Johnson’s Basin, where I was raised, and tell 
my sister the location of the money. Then we are going down in 
Old Mexico to live and die.” 

Craig now says that the most noticeable thing to him during 
that trip was the contrast between the natures of the two men. 
Johnson was always wanting to fight. He studied the country 
mostly with an eye either to making or to standing off an attack. 
Bronco Bill was just the opposite, wishing never to fight unless 
he had to. He would never shoot to kill if he could get away 
without it, and he would never rob anyone unless that person 
had done him an injury. 

At the Nutria Springs Ranch the outlaws released Craig. Then 
they went on to Quemado, where they hoped to find Frank 
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Ramon. Their surmise proved correct; Ramén, supposing them 
safe in jail, was in the Dollar Saloon, relating how he had tricked 
them into being captured. The outlaws lost no time. Bronco Bill 
shot him squarely between the eyes. They then crossed into 
Arizona, where they met two men named Jones and Willoby. 
After resting a month, the four planned to rob the Santa Fe 
train at a little station called Suwanee, about thirty miles south- 
west of Albuquerque. As this was to be the last stunt for Bronco 
Bill and Johnson, they laid minute plans for getting to Old 
Mexico. Fresh relays of horses were stationed at several differ- 
ent places, so they could travel fast in a zigzag fashion. The 
holdup was accomplished as planned. Bronco Bill and Johnson 
divided the money, and as usual went to the Cerro Prieto. 

One of the ranches where the outlaws had stationed fresh 
horses was on Black Water in Arizona. There a posse of men 
lay in wait, having been tipped off by the grapevine telegraph. 
As the two men rode down the trail, Bill Johnson stopped to 
kill a rattlesnake. Bronco Bill, riding on alone, was greeted by 
a volley of shots which knocked him from his horse and shat- 
tered the bones of both arms. Billy Johnson heard the firing and 
rushed down the mountain, but was shot in the head, dying with 
a six-shooter in his hand. 

After four months’ nursing, Bronco Bill was carried to Socorro, 
and again placed in jail, the precaution being taken to handcuff 
him to the bed railing. Upon being brought to court he was 
asked by the judge if he were ready for trial, and if he had any- 
thing to say as to why he should not receive the death penalty. 
He replied: “I’m not ready for trial, and I certainly don’t want 
the death penalty.” He further stated that he was penniless, 
for if he attempted to use any of the money he had acquired, it 
would be taken from him. But he said: “If you’ll let me go to 
Magdalena tonight, I will be ready for trial in the morning.” 

Now, as has been said before, those were queer times. Most 
of the men who administered justice in New Mexico in those days 
had themselves done some fast riding ahead of a posse. Finally 
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the judge turned the matter over to the sheriff. “If Bronco Bill 
says he’ll be here, you can depend on it,” he ruled. So Bronco 
Bill was turned loose to go. 

Next morning at nine o’clock when court was called, Bronco 
Bill was there, and announced himself ready for trial. The 
judge asked him if he had anyone to defend him. The best 
criminal defense lawyer in the Southwest announced he had been 
employed the night before to save the life of Bronco Bill. He 
was successful, the sentence from all states involved being life 
imprisonment. 

The years rolled by. In the prison at Santa Fe, Bronco Bill 
studied chemistry. At the opening of the World War he was 
paroled to serve in France. This he did with credit. After the 
Armistice was signed he returned to New Mexico, and having a 
few days to spend before the expiration of his parole, went to 
the Diamond Ring. 

But how different was this journey from the one he had made 
years before, when the West was wild and his life had just 
begun! Instead of jogging long miles on horseback, he now 
sped over a modern highway in an automobile. 

In the meantime his old friends, several of whom had become 
influential in politics, had been making strenuous efforts to obtain 
a pardon. Fearing failure, they had kept their endeavor secret, 
saving it for a surprise in the event they succeeded. It happened 
that the day before Bronco Bill was supposed to leave, Julian 
Moody, still foreman of the Diamond Ring, but now an aging 
man with streaks of grey in his hair, returned from the post office 
at Quemado with the Governor’s pardon. He had left the ranch 
before dawn and returned just as Bronco Bill and the others 
finished breakfast. 

The country surrounding the Diamond Ring, where Bronco 
Bill had found his longed-for environment, was still unchanged 
and untamed. It was as it had been when he first came, almost 
a quarter of a century before. As Moody’s car came to a stop 
the sun was just rising, and off to the northeast it struck the Bad 
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Lands of the Painted Desert, bringing out all the colors of the 
rainbow. Pifién and quaking aspen gleamed on the near-by 
ridge, and coyotes howled as they had for ages past. In the 
distance the shrill whistle of a band of mustangs making for the 
Bad Lands sounded on the crisp morning air. 

Winking at Henry Coleman, Julian Moody said: “Bronco, 
what did you think of most while you were in the pen?” 

“Greasing that old windmill out there, when I first came to 


_the Diamond Ring. As I may never see it again, I’m going to 


give it one more greasing.” 

Whereupon the old bandit again took the ancient beer bottle 
and, whistling as was his wont when he was busy, proceeded to 
climb the age-worn ladder. When he was about ten feet from 
the ground he slipped and fell, breaking his neck. Thus, with 
his boots on, died Bronco Bill, bank bandit, train robber, and 


desperado. 
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MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS 


By Arvin Epwarp Moore 


ARIA was one of the many criadas we engaged period- 

M ically during our stay in Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, 

where I was stationed as American Vice-Consul. She 

was a fat, lazy, good-natured, extremely careless young woman, 

with both the mentality and the charm of a child. If she broke a 

plate or two, she said nothing of it; if she burned an occasional 

dress while ironing, she very carefully picked out the burned spot 

and trusted to her patron saint that my wife would think rats had 
raided her closet. 

She was like the picturesque fisherman of Guaymas, who in 
good weather leisurely put out into the beautiful bay in their 
little boats. If they catch one or two fish, in they come, and they 
go out no more until the proceeds are spent. If we paid Maria 
very much of her salary at a time, she would proclaim a holiday, 
buy a new cheap, flaming dress, and ride the tranvias to flirt with 
the drivers. 

We paid her, as I remember, twenty-five silver pesos per 
month, the equivalent of about twelve dollars; and thereby we 
caused all the sefioras of the neighborhood to complain that we 
Americans spoiled Guaymas servants with our high wages and 
short hours. Maria, herself, thought she was getting a mag- 
nificent salary. Her uncle, in whose house she lived, worked from 
sunrise to sunset carrying enormous sacks of garbanzos (chick- 
peas) on his back, for fifteen pesos a month. Not only Maria, but 
also her family, was proud of her job. 

One afternoon, after an unexplained absence, she returned in 
tears. Two days before a sack of garbanzos had fallen on her 
uncle and injured his back. A doctor had come once to their hovel, 
and then would not return. That morning the old man had died, 
and by noon he was buried. 


“T told the doctor,” said Maria, between sobs, “that 7 would 
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pay the bill. That 7 was working and making twenty-five pesos 
a month, but he wouldn’t come. Podrecito. / Ay Dios!” 

My wife surprised her by instructions to take two days off with 
pay. She could hardly believe her ears. The company for which 
her uncle worked had not indemnified the family with even a 
day’s pay. The family did not expect any help from the com- 
pany, from the laws of the land, or from us. 

Pancho, our janitor, messenger, and general handy man in the 
Consulate, a tailor by trade, received sixty pesos per month (about 
twenty-eight dollars); and his family and neighbors regarded 
him with so much esteem because of his high-salaried position, 
that they conferred upon him the title of Don. He was a worthy 
old fellow, dignified, honest, and true, but since in Mexico the 
title Don means about the same thing as that of Colonel in our 
South, one would hardly expect it to be conferred upon a janitor. 

Pancho’s son, grown to manhood, will hardly work for fifteen 
or twenty pesos a month, when his comrades come back from the 
United States with many American dollars in their sturdy Amer- 
ican-made overalls. Less than three hundred miles away lies eco- 
nomic freedom—a land where a man does not have to fight in 
periodic revolutions for his bread and butter, or rather enchiladas 
and chile. As soon as they are able, physically and financially, 
most of the young men of Northern Mexico of all classes emi- 
grate to the United States. 

Such are the conditions in Mexico that cause our flood of Mex- 
ican immigrants. As a result, Guaymas is a town of old maids. 
At the exclusive balls of the Centro Guaymense Club the walls 
are lined with pretty wallflowers. There are three sevoritas for 
every young sefior. The men have emigrated to the “land of 
plenty”, and the majority of them will not return. 

I know such a young Mexican in Los Angeles. He left Sonora 
about six years ago. Down there he was a clerk, when he had 
work. Here he is employed by a plant that makes a powder for 
the cure of asthma, earning fifteen dollars a week as a laborer. 
He has married an Americanized Mexican girl, has a baby, rents 
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a flat for twenty-five dollars a month, and owns a radio and his 
furniture. How does he do it? Look at his table. His meals are 
almost wholly of beans and corn meal, mixed with a little meat 
and much chile. The family go to no shows and have no amuse- 
ments away from the family circle; they amuse themselves. Ask 
him if he intends to return to Mexico. 

“Oh, no,” he smiles. “I went back once to that country, you 
know. And I didn’t like it. They don’t work hard, but they don’t 
have much either.” 

“Oh, you don’t need to mention Mexico. There’s no danger 
of our going back there,” his American-educated wife chimes in 
firmly. “I won’t go. Ill work myself first. Here J can work— 
arid make good money. I made twelve dollars a week before we 
were married, didn’t I, Honey? Twelve dollars a week.” She 
shrugs her shoulders. “Why, they don’t even have any baths in 
that country, you know. And no sinks. Nothing. No sir. I 
wouldn’t live there at all.” 

It is patent that this family will not return. Nor will nine- 
tenths of all the thousands of Mexicans I have examined for en- 
trance into the United States both in Mexico and on the border— 
in the Consular Service in the interior and in the Immigration 
Service in Arizona. 

I know several prominent exiled Mexican generals in Los 
Angeles. One has bought an apartment house, a hotel, and sev- 
eral other businesses, presumably out of the proceeds of the last 
revolution; another, not so provident, has been forced to open 
an office as interpreter and translator to gain a livelihood. Neither 
will leave his place of refuge in the United States. Here they 
live in safety and at the same time are surrounded by so many of 
their countrymen that theirs is not a true exile. Los Angeles, 
with a Mexican population of over 200,000, is the second largest 
Mexican city in the world. Only Mexico City, it is said, has more 
Mexicans. In 1926 the Department of Labor estimated that there 
were over a million Mexicans in the United States; and the num- 
ber has increased steadily since. In the border towns the Mexicans 
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far outnumber the Americans. In New Mexico all trials are con- 
ducted in both English and Spanish, as many of the jurors do not 
know English. The politician in New Mexico or Arizona who 
ignores the Mexican vote bids fair to lose. 

From the border the Mexicans have spread to other sections 
of the country. The Mexican makes an excellent section hand and, 
as such, forms an advance guard for the influx. With the rail- 
roads paying his transportation, he penetrates northward and 
gets a foothold for his family. Even the far northern states now 
have their share of Mexican laborers. Fruit growers and beet 
farmers from Minnesota to Montana rely on Mexicans for sea- 
sonal labor; they work in the railroads of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and New York; their number in Detroit automobile factories 
grows yearly. They are displacing Negroes in the stockyards of 
Texas and Kansas. There are some 30,000 in Chicago, the clear- 
ing-house for Mexican labor in the North. 

The growth of the Mexican population in Texas and Arizona 
gives evidence of the rate of entry of these people. In 1900 the 
number of Mexican citizens in Texas. was 71,062, and in Arizona 
there were 14,172. Thus the total number in these two key border 
states was only 85,234. At present, there are almost that many 
in San Antonio alone, which is estimated to have a Mexican popu- 
lation of 80,000. However, one must take into consideration the 
fact that the population of the Southwest as a whole has taken a 
mighty leap in the past thirty years. 

An average of 56,747 Mexicans entered the United States for 
each of the five fiscal years ending June 30, 1929. Early in 1929, 
the Department of State, foreseeing the adverse diplomatic effect 
of restrictive legislation on the sensitive Latin-American coun- 
tries, initiated drastic measures to diminish this enormous immi- 
gration. The consular officers quietly began to refuse visas upon 
every shadow of an excuse. The burden of this procedure, of 
course, fell on the Mexican of the poorer classes. 

As a result, the flood of Mexican peon immigration gradually 
began to subside. During the last half of 1928 an average of 
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4,152 Mexican immigrants per month were granted visas by the 
consular officers in Mexico; during the same period in 1929, the 
average was only 1,354, or less than one-third as many: 46.2% 
of all the applicants were refused. This drastic decrease was 
brought about largely by debarring Mexican peons as persons 
“likely to become public charges”. I am speaking from personal 
experience, for I was a Consular officer in Mexico until February 
25, 1929. We went into every case very, very thoroughly and 
if the applicant was of the peon type, debarred him if it were 
at all possible under the laws. It is surprising how many catches 
there are in our immigration laws which may be used as authority 
for denying an alien admission. 

During the period of which I speak—the last half of 1929— 
8,121 Mexicans were granted visas as immigrants, classified into 
the following groups: 

(1) 14.9%—going to school; 

(2) 21.1%—residents of United States who voluntarily de- 
sired, or were forced by the immigration authorities, to 
legalize their status; 

(3) 14.7%—aliens who at some time in the past had resided 
in the United States; 

(4) 21.1%—wives and children of alien residents; 

(5) 28.2%—others. 

Of the 12,703 Mexicans who emigrated to the United States 
during the year ending June 30, 1930, only some ten per cent 
were common laborers without previous residence in this coun- 
try. In other words, the Department of State has cut down the 
proportion of common laborers to such an extent that practically 
ninety per cent of the Mexicans allowed to enter that. year were 
skilled and “white-collar” workers. The United States has seem- 
ingly barred its doors to Mexicans except those with some degree 
of wealth and influence. 

It is a question whether these Mexicans of a higher economic 
status—clerks, bookkeepers, merchants, typists, etc.—are needed 
at present by our industry as much as the common laborers. The 
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farmers and railroad officials of the Southwest and West should 
awaken to the facts. They have been arguing against restriction 
of their greatly needed Mexican labor supply by quota legisla- 
tion, and in the meantime the Department of State has quietly 
secured restriction of that supply in another way. The admission 
of only 1,199 Mexican common laborers in a period of ten months 
does not comprise a very great addition to the Southwestern labor 
supply, especially in view of the fact that Mexicans now scatter 
to all parts of the country. The present unemployment, how- 
ever, would seem to render unnecessary any addition at all to our 
supply of labor. 

This widespread unemployment is certain to revive the storm 
of controversy centering about quota legislation in the next session 
of Congress. During the last session four important bills were 
introduced. The Bacon bill proposed to limit Mexican immigra- 
tion to an annual quota of 2,500. The Box bill would limit those 
“immigrants who do not habitually speak the English language” 
to annual quotas of 3% of the average admitted during the years 
1924-1929; this would establish a quota of about 1,500 for Mex- 
ico. The Johnson bill, reported favorably by the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration, divides the Western hemisphere into im- 
migration units and determines the annual quotas by the number 
of visas issued from each during 1929, admitting four times as 
many immigrants from each country as the number of Americans 
who depart for that country each fiscal year: the minimum quota 
would be 100; the maximum quota for Mexico would be 2,900; 
the maximum quota for Canada would be 67,556. Under the 
Johnson plan, the Mexican quota would be graduated downward, 
amounting to 6,961 the third year. The Harris bill, which passed 
the Senate, placed a very small quota on Mexico alone. 

Naturally, there has been difference of opinion throughout the 
country concerning the problem which these proposed bills seek 
to solve. One group of the restrictionists, paradoxically, have 
combined with the anti-restrictionists to prevent the passage of 
the quota legislation. I refer to the restrictionist State Depart- 
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ment, which, although desirous of limiting Mexican immigration, 
fought the quota bills with tooth and toenail. This Department 
went on record as opposing quota legislation through the public 
statement of Secretary Kellogg in 1928 and that of the Chief of 
the Visa Office on January 20, 1930. 

Incongruously allied with the Department of State in the fight 
are the non-restrictionist farmers and industrialists of the South- 
west and some of the industrialists of the North. The growers of 
cotton, fruits, and vegetables in South Texas speak through the 
South Texas Chamber of Commerce, declaring that quota legis- 
lation would wreck their labor supply The Arizona Cotton 
Growers’ Association, which procures labor for the Salt River 
Valley around Phoenix, has consistently fought restrictive legis- 
lation since 1917. The growers of sugar beets, from Michigan 
and Minnesota to Montana, Colorado, and California, have pro- 
tested through their spokesmen, the United States Beet Sugar 
Association and the Great Western and American Beet Sugar 
Companies. California farmers have added their voices to the 
general protest through the California Development Association 
and the Vegetable Growers of Imperial Valley, California. All 
these agricultural interests maintain that “white floaters” will not 
do their seasonal harvest work under the burning sun of summer. 
Texas feels so much in need of Mexican farm laborers that it has 
passed a law placing certain restrictions on their migration to 
Northern states. In addition, the industrialists of the Southwest, 
especially the railroads, have vigorously opposed restriction. The 
Santa Fe has been particularly active in the opposition. 

In the front rank of those who are fighting for the quota stand 
the American Federation of Labor and the Department of Labor, 
both representing the labor interests of the country: in the face 
of widespread unemployment, “technological” or otherwise, it 
is easy to understand the attitude of labor organizations toward 
the restriction of immigration, whether from Mexico or from 
any other part of the world. The Business Men’s Commission of 
Agriculture, appointed by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States and the National Industrial Conference Board, In- 
corporated, also advocates the Mexican quota. It states in its re- 
port: “If the more desirable types of farmers [European 
farmers] are to be excluded, it would appear to be advisable at 
least to restrict the entrance of those types which do not make for 
the long-run interests of our agriculture as a whole.” The Allied 
Patriotic Societies, led by F. H. Kinnicut, and the Key Men of 
America are two other groups very much in favor of the quota. 

Mexican immigration, then, is usually opposed on one of two 
counts—economic or ethnological. It may well be advisable to 
restrict immigration in order not to increase unemployment in 
the United States; but the ethnological arguments for restriction 
should be examined closely. Certainly the complex origins of the 
“native” American stock, and the dubious status of the once- 
popular Nordic myth should be kept in mind in any discussion of 
immigration. Even our best judgments are warped by national 
prejudices, and the question of racial inferiority is too debatable to 
be determined by mere legislation. 

It is especially important that we avoid unnecessarily offending 
other nations by allowing our racial prejudices to be expressed 
in our immigration laws. I have been asked what the Mexicans 
themselves think of our proposed discrimination against their 
nationals. That is a difficult question to answer, for the Mexican, 
despite all his alleged volubility, is rather silent and secretive; 
and when he speaks, he speaks diplomatically. I have turned 
thousands of Mexicans back into their country at the International 
Line and deported hundreds from the interior. With but few ex- 
ceptions, every one has been courteous; even if I met them on 
El Otro Lado they did not tell me what they thought of me or 
the laws I represented. But those few exceptions have been il- 
luminating. Only when a Mexican is drunk does he forget to be 
diplomatic. I have seen men under the influence of liquor stand 
just across the imaginary boundary line in Arizona and curse the 
United States, our flag, and the Immigration Service from the 
Jefe down to the lowest agente de migracién, and continue so 
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cursing. until the Mexican officer on the other side came and 
ordered them away. And I have heard them talk among them- 
selves. They believe that we have been unfair to them from the 
beginning, taking advantage of our strength to rob them of terri- 
tory and scorning them for their supposed weakness and infer- 
iority, and that our immigration laws with their “likely to become 
a public charge” catch-all and our proposed discriminatory quota 
are our worst insults to date. 

All this is rather disquieting. I believe that we have made a 
serious mistake in viewing the Mexican people as an inferior race. 
Thinking Mexicans desire to curb the outflow of their nation’s 
strength, but they most emphatically do not want the proposed 
quota, which hurts their pride because it is not uniform for all 
countries in this hemisphere. They have not protested against the 
State Department’s rigid interpretation of the laws. They want 
their nation’s man-power to stay at home—but not by our dis- 
criminatory decree. Thus the problem, involving as it does our 
relations with the Mexican people as well as our internal economic 
problems, is exceedingly complex. What are we going to do 
about it? In the welter of conflicting opinion, there is no wonder 
that Congress has found the problem a knot which can not be cut 
by any legislative sword yet in evidence. 

My own opinion is that the quota seems hardly practicable in 
view of our professed desire to keep Latin America as a friend 
and customer. But to avoid increasing unemployment, let us 
limit by legal, aboveboard means the influx of Mexican laborers. 
This can be done by applying one neglected law on our statute 
books, by enacting one other, and by enlisting the aid of the Mex- 
ican Government through a treaty. 

Our naturalization laws definitely provide that only persons 
of the black and white races shall be admitted to American citi- 
zenship. This provision has never been applied to the Mexican 
Indian (who of course is neither black nor white but of the red 
race) for the simple reason that Mexican peons rarely become 
naturalized citizens. The Quota Act of 1924 also provided that 
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any alien ineligible for citizenship should not be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence. Under this provision we 
debar Chinese (with certain exceptions provided by treaty), 
Hindoos, and other members of races which are neither black nor 
white; yet, paradoxically, we have never applied the law to. the 
peons of Mexico. During the last session of Congress this appli- 
cation of the existing laws was suggested in debate in the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and it was agreed among the members that 
the law could be applied to low-class Mexican laborers who have 
nine-tenths or a higher proportion of Indian blood. 

Such application would not even impose upon the Consular 
and immigration officers the necessity of proving the Indian 
blood of an applicant, since every Mexican who is-predominantly 
Indian will proudly state the fact in reply to a direct question. 
I am not necessarily of the opinion that this law is entirely fair 
to the races involved, but I believe that since it is a law, we 
should enforce it rather than enact others of the same effect 
which would damage our relations with Latin America. 

The Act of 1917 debarred all aliens who were illiterate. As 
this law is at present applied, if an alien merely pronounces the 
words of a test card without knowing their import, he is deemed 
to be literate. I have seen many a swarthy peon of the peasant 
type, which is exciting all this furor concerning immigration, 
stumble through the Biblical words of a test card, sometimes 
taking fifteen to twenty minutes to read a dozen words, then 
asked him the meaning of what he had just read and found that 
he had not the vaguest idea. Yet, in so far as the illiteracy pro- 
visions are concerned, such immigrants were regarded as admissi- 
ble. If a law were passed amending the Act of 1917, to the effect 
that an alien must explain in his own words the import of a 
reasonably simple test card, it would eliminate this lowest type 
without the necessity of a quota. 

Furthermore, to clinch matters, and also to make a gesture 
which would improve our Latin-American relations more than 
any other official act, a treaty might be made with the Govern- 
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ment of Mexico somewhat like our “gentlemen’s agreement” 
with Japan, providing that Mexico herself should limit the num- 
ber of her nationals who emigrate annually to our country. Mex- 
ico could do this very easily, since at present the Mexican Immi- 
gration Service requires that all Mexicans secure a paper called 
an afiliacién before departing for the United States “of the 
North”. It would be a simple matter for Mexico to limit the 
number of afiliaciones to a monthly quota. 

In conclusion, therefore, I do not believe that a quota is prac- 
ticable or desirable, but that immigration from Mexico can be 
limited to a reasonable number (which should be larger for our 
next-door neighbor than for European nations) by these three 
means: (1) applying the citizenship clauses to the red race; 
(2) enacting a brief law, stiffening the illiteracy provision of the 
present laws; and (3) securing a “gentlemen’s agreement” with 
Mexico, which might even be embodied in a mere executive 
agreement between the two Presidents. These three means would 
limit amicably the influx from Mexico, particularly the influx 
of the cheaper grades of Mexican labor which has raised the 
whole question. 

Latin America inevitably will be a mighty economic—and per- 
haps, political—empire, with Mexico the key state in its rela- 
tions to the United States. Let us understand it and make it our 
friend now, while it is in its infancy. There is no friend like 
the understanding friend of one’s youth. 
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THE TOMATO CAN 


By Joun H. McGinnis 


FTER the listless eleven-o’clock breakfast of the man 
who works on a morning paper, Watson untwisted his 
legs from the counter stool and moved toward the street. 

It was one of those calm forenoons which coast towns know in 
midsummer; inside the cafe, the fans whirred futilely; outside, 
the sun glared back from a mill-pond bay, from steaming sand, 
from white shell streets and asphalt paving. Watson felt a vague 
disinclination to rub elbows with the vacation bustle of the side- 
walks, and at the screen door he paused to strike a match. When 
his limp cigarette caught, he turned absent-mindedly toward the 
street, and collided with Chico. 

Chico was six, and absent-minded himself; his collision with 
Watson’s knee was no casual brush, but a real impact. Watson 
caught the child before he struck the pavement and set him on his 
feet. The little Mexican moved on in a hurry, leaving a straw 
hat with a sugar-loaf crown lying on the sidewalk. 

Watson picked up the hat and followed him. It turned out that 
Chico was in the care of an elder brother who, burdened with a 
sack of meal and a bucket of syrup, came back for the hat. 

Watson was relatively new to Chaparral Street—indeed, be- 
fore this summer he had never been south or west of Chicago. 
As Mexicans still had for him the interest of novelty, he engaged 
the two in conversation as well as he could. Chico’s brother was 
Carlos; that much was not hard to understand. “Delgadillo” 
had to be spelled out—twice. Chico was six, Carlos thirteen. 
Their parents were cotton pickers. Two other boys were edging 
back toward the slowly proceeding dialogue. They were Jests 
and Pancho Gémez, twelve and ten; each had a sack of groceries. 

Watson let them go on presently, and for want of anything 
better to do, followed them. To him they were variations of a 
newly discovered type. All four boys wore blue overalls and 
shirts that were a printed madras once, but now with much wash- 
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ing had faded almost white. The three older boys wore black 
felt hats; Chico’s straw sugar-loaf was sometimes on his head and 
sometimes in his hand. The boys were, in varying degrees, dark- 
skinned and black-eyed, and their black hair was straight and 
needed cutting. 

They went down the street in single file, the three older boys 
keeping close together, except when Carlos stopped to see if 
Chico was coming. Chico could not resist loitering as he passed 
bakeries and candy shops. Carlos waited for him, took him by 
the hand, and hurried on to catch the others; and then Chico had 
to hustle, half walking and half running, to keep up. To lend 
Chico a hand, Carlos tucked the sack of meal under his arm and 
took the syrup bucket in the hand he really needed to manage the 
meal sack. When they overtook Jestis and Pancho, Carlos bade 
Chico follow more closely. The little fellow took hold of the 
bucket handle and helped carry for a time, then let go and began 
to fall behind again. 

They turned off Chaparral Street at Sixth, climbed the Bluff, 
and went along Laredo Street as far as the Tex-Mex Station. 
There was a crowd at the station, for it was nearly time for the 
train to pull out. The boys picked their way among the groups of 
salesmen and oil scouts, and dodged the creaking trucks when 
the expressman and then the baggage-man shouted “Gangway!” 
When they came to the end of the platform, the Gémez boys 
crossed the main line and trudged along the beaten path between 
track and siding. Carlos waited for Chico and held his hand as 
they went down the right of way after Jesis and Pancho. 

Watson stopped at the end of the platform and stood looking 
after the four as they went along the path. Opposite the Freight 
House there was a work train on the siding and as the boys passed 
the cook-car Watson noticed that suddenly they all ran forward a 
few steps, and then scrambled for something on the ground. The 
cook had thrown out some empty tin cans. When the boys rose 
to their feet and started on again they had added the cans to their 
loads. 

Watson wondered idly why they were so eager to get empty 
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tin cans; but it was time for him to be going. At noon he was due 
at the First National Bank to get the story of the First Bale. 


By three o’clock that afternoon the reporter was back at the 
office, working on his assignments. The four windows of the 
Messenger office looked out on Chaparral Street; in his corner by 
the door Mr. Briggs sat at the antiquated roll-top desk reading 
copy and keeping an eye on the coming and going of his staff. 
Watson sat at one end of a long table that seemed to catch the 
drift of the Messenger’s exchanges, parti-colored journals that 
were always blowing here and there unless weighted down by the 
battered dictionary and grimy City Directory. The ends of the 
table were kept tolerably clear for two rattletrap typewriters, one 
for each of the Messenger’s two reporters. | 

It was always dull season, they had told him, the first week 
in July; today that seemed true enough; his share of the day’s 
work consisted principally of a “couple o’ hundred words ad- 
vance” on the Elks’ Dance, set for the Fourth; and a column 
about the First Bale for Nueces County, which he had seen put 
up at auction and bid in by the First National Bank for $282.50— 
about four times what it was worth on the market. Watson, being 
a newcomer, considered the auction of the First Bale a frost, 
certainly not worth a column. It would be a relief to have some- 
thing worth while to write about. 

He was through with the story about the dance, and was 
plugging away at the First Bale, when Brooks, the other reporter, 
came in. As Brooks passed the desk in the corner, Old Briggs 
looked up and asked, 

“Been to the Court House today?” 

“Yes, just came from there.” 

“Get anything?” 

“Nothing much: there was a Mexican killed out at Tom Hart’s 
place a little while ago. One of Hart’s boys was in the Sheriff’s 
office just now.” 

Watson’s typewriter stopped clicking. The Old Man relighted 
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his black briar and dug into the pile of copy before him. Brooks 
hung his hat on a nail, draped his coat about the back of a chair, 
rolled his sleeves to his elbows, and settled himself nonchalantly 
at his end of the table. Soon his typewriter began to rattle with 
a tireless monotony which was ‘broken only by the jerk of the 
carriage back to the beginning of a new line. 

Watson pounded out a few more lines. Then he got up and 
laid his copy on the Old Man’s desk. 

The Old Man was so deep in his copy-reading he did not know 
Watson was standing near him. The reporter looked over his 
shoulder while the Old Man finished condensing the “society 
editor’s” rambling account of a wedding. Then Watson asked, 

“Who gets this assignment?” 

Old Briggs seemed puzzled. 

“What assignment?” he asked. 

“Why, this murder story.” 

“Murder? What murder?” 

“The killing of this Mexican. Didn’t Brooks say a Mexican 
was killed a little while ago?’ | 

“Oh—that. You can get that, if you want to.” And he picked 
up another sheet of copy and went on with his work. 

Watson wanted to ask for more definite instructions; his chief’s 
manner, however, suggested that questions might be considered 
an interruption. So he put on his coat and hat, folded some copy 
paper, and went out. 

The Sheriff was not in his office when Watson got there; his 
deputy thought he was in the County Judge’s office. He was. 
It seemed there was an exciting pitch game on. The Sheriff and 
the Judge were partners, and their opponents were the Tax 
Assessor and the District Attorney. Watson could do nothing but 
wait. 

The game dragged on. Presently the Assessor made a bid of 
three, and he and his partner “went out”. The Sheriff insisted 
it Was a game apiece, and they must play the rubber. The deciding 
game was long, and not particularly interesting to spectators. 

As they got up from the game, the Sheriff counted out three 
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or four silver pieces and handing them to the District Attorney, 
asked if he wanted to go along out to Hart’s place. It seemed 
he would not go just now; would get out there later if circum- 
stances made it necessary. 

The Sheriff’s automobile was at a garage near-by. He bought 
gasoline and oil and had the boy put air in his rear tires. When 
at last he and Watson got off it was nearly six o’clock. 

They went down Chaparral Street, past the Messenger office, 
then turned to the right, out past the Tex-Mex Station. There 
was not much town beyond that; only a few Mexican shacks. The 
road followed the railway track westward. On the left, beyond 
the track, a pasture of mesquite, chaparral, and cactus stretched 
away southward towards the Bay. On the right were cotton 
fields. The cotton pickers were dragging their long sacks slowly 
down the rows toward the wagons, already piled high with white 
staple between the green side-boards. 

A couple of miles out they came to a camp beside the road. 
Two tents, both nearly new, had been pitched just inside the 
barbed-wire fence. The Sheriff brought the car to a stop. In the 
twenty-foot space between tents was a black iron kettle, and under 
it a smouldering fire. Hanging on the fence were pieces of wash, 
perhaps two dozen in all. 

There was no gate in sight, but at one place in the fence the 
middle wire was hooked to the top wire, and the bottom wire 
weighted down with a chunk of wood. The Sheriff and the 
reporter got through. The fly of each tent was down. Four 
Mexican boys were playing about, poking sticks into the embers 
under the kettle and waving them in the air. Scattered around a 
heap of ashes to one side lay several blackened tin cans, but the 
ground about the tents was neatly kept. As the larger boy caught 
a little fellow stumbling toward the kettle, Watson recognized 
Chico and the three others he had met with in the morning. 

Fifty yards away, out in the cotton field, was a group of five 
or six men. They were squatting or sitting on one heel, talking 
languidly, as the Sheriff and the reporter came up. A dozen 
paces beyond was a body stretched out face us don the ground. 
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One arm was doubled in toward the side and the hand was 
clenched. The other arm was extended to its full length, and the 
hand lay open, palm upward. 

The men stood up as the Sheriff came towards them. Without 
a second glance at the body on the ground, the officer spoke to a 
man who was whittling a piece of pine. 

“Howdy, Tom. When d’ this come off?” 

“Bout two o’clock.” 

“Who did the killing?” 

The man turned to his son. 

“They call ’im Pancho, don’t they?” 

Young Hart nodded. 

“Where’s he at now?” 

“Took to the brush, I reckon; he was gone when I come. 
Maybe-so his wife could tell you.” He pointed to the farther 
of the two tents. 

“What was this un’s name?” The Sheriff walked over and 
stirred the dead man’s arm with his foot. 

“Think they call him Manuel—I don’t know their last names. 
His wife was out here awhile ago, but I wouldn’t let ’er move ’im 
until you come. I never saw ’em before a couple of days ago. 
Yesterday was the first day they’d picked any.” 

The Sheriff turned toward the tents and Watson, with pad of 
copy-paper in one hand and pencil in the other, followed him. 
The fly of the nearer tent was still hanging down. The Sheriff 
parted the fold of canvas, stooped, and stepped inside. Watson 
was close behind him. 

Inside was a tumble of bedding, two battered valises, and a 
bale of household effects wrapped in a tarpaulin and tied with a 
rope. In the middle of this confusion sat a woman, her back to 
the tent door. She had one arm about a little girl who was hud- 
dled up very close to the mother’s side. A smaller child was in 
her lap. On a box before her, propped up against a coffee-mill, 
was a picture of the Virgin about as large as a postcard. Two 
pieces of candle, one white and one red, were burning before the 
Virgin. 
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The woman did not look up as the two entered. She was 
mumbling something in a low monotonous tone, but Watson could 
not be sure whether she was repeating a prayer, or crooning to 
the child in her lap. The Sheriff waited a moment for the woman 
to look at him and then said, rather gruffly, 

“Buenos dias.” 

As the woman turned toward the speaker, the child seized the 
rosary of cheap glass beads about its mother’s neck in both dirty 
hands, and hid its face in its mother’s breast. The little girl began 
to whimper. Watson shot an odd glance at the officer, and took 
off his hat. 

“Buenos dias,” the Sheriff said again. 

The woman had turned to quiet the little girl at her side, but 
now she looked back at the visitor and returned his greeting. The 
Sheriff asked questions in Spanish. Watson could not follow 
them; he thought he caught the word “Monterrey”, and guessed 
that the Sheriff was asking where they had come from. 

In a moment the Sheriff glanced about the tent. Watson held 
back the canvas for him. They went across to the other tent. 

The flaps were thrown back, and a low fat woman was stand- 
ing in the opening. Her replies to the Sheriff’s questions were 
voluble. In reply to one question, she came out, and walking 
around the corner of the tent, pointed off across the railway and 
the mesquite to the southwest. The Sheriff looked keenly at her 
as she directed him, and repeated his question. The woman 
seemed to be protesting that she told the truth. 

After the few questions, the Sheriff turned to Watson. 

“Well, ready to go?” 

“What did you find out?” 

“Bird’s flown. We’ll have to telephone around a bit. I got his 
name—Pancho Gomez. But most likely we won’t get him: he’ll 
hide out in the brush. Guess I better put a little water in that 
radiator; I believe it’s leaking.” 

“But what was the fight about?” 
“Oh, I don’t know—somethin’ or other.” 
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The Sheriff was investigating the supply of water in a cask at 
the corner of the tent. 

Watson turned to watch the four boys, who were still playing 
about the fire. The embers were barely smoking under the big 
kettle. His attention was drawn more closely to the other heap of 
ashes. On either side lay two small empty tin cans, and a little 
nearer the ashes, a larger one. The paper wrappers had been torn 
away and the tops had been melted off, and lay half covered in 
the little heap of ashes. Pieces of torn paper, partly burned, dis- 
played white ears of corn framed with green shuck and gold 
lettering; and one shiny scarlet label still displayed half of a 
ripe tomato. 

Jesis Gémez, poking his stick around in the little heap of 


. ashes, got one of the can tops caught on the end of it, and waving 


the stick in the air, slung the piece of tin off across the road. Chico 
saw the feat, and began to poke clumsily at the other can tops 
with his stick, while Carlos stood by watching. 

The group of men was breaking up. The elder Hart went to 
watch the Sheriff fill the leaky radiator; the son came over to 
where Watson was looking at Chico’s game of stick and can top. — 

“Do you know what the fight was about?” Watson asked young 
Hart. 

“No. We might ask the kids.” 

“T don’t speak Spanish. Do you?” 

“Qh, I can talk Greaser a little.” 

He asked the boys a question. The three older boys showed 
no disposition to answer, but Chico seemed willing to talk. 
Prompted by renewed questions from Hart, he began to talk 
rapidly, and ended his story with pantomine. Watson turned to 
Hart for the interpretation. 

“T can’t make it out, exactly. Chico says, ‘Father said it was 
his, because I carried it home; Pancho said it was his because 
Jesis was the first to see it and pick it up. Then Pancho got out 
his knife and Father tried to hit him with a stick’.” 

“But what did the boys find and carry home?” queried Watson. 

Hart repeated the question to the boy. With his stick Chico 
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pointed to the five cans, and volunteered sentences of further 
explanation. 

“Chico says they found those cans by the railway track near 
the station. Guess they use ’em for drinking cups, or something.” 

The newspaper man was beginning to understand. “Ask him 
to tell you all about it again,” he commanded, and again the boy 
was asked to tell about the quarrel, and Watson curbed his impa- 
tience until his interpreter translated. 

“He says, ‘There were two little cans for us and two for them. 
But about the large one they could not tell. Both of them wanted 
it?.” 

Hart took off his hat, wiped the sweat band with his blue cotton 
handkerchief and gave a shrug of incomprehension. “It’s funny, 
ain’t it?” he ventured. Watson did not hear him; he was staring 
at the empty tomato can. 

On the way back Watson thought over the possibilities of his 
story. It would make a splendid feature story, and with any sort 
of illustration at all would deserve good space and position in a 
Sunday issue. But Watson decided to tell the story simply. He 
ran over the outline in his mind. First he would give the bare 
fact of the killing, and the cause of the quarrel. Then he would 
describe the two families, destitute by the death of one father and 
the flight of the other. He would mention the children who did 
not realize that disaster had overtaken them. He wondered if it 
would be ethical to devote a line or two to the Sheriff. Old Briggs 
would take care of the Sheriff if the copy fell under his eye—and 
it most likely would. 

Back again at the office, he sat down to his typewriter and began 
the story. He had finished the first paragraph and was casting 
about for a place to begin the second when the Old Man came in 
from the press-room. 

“Got anything else?” the editor asked briefly. 

“[’m just working on that Mexican story.” 

“Let’s see what you’ve got.” 

Briggs took hold of the top of the sheet in the machine, and the 
reporter touched a spring and released it. The editor scanned the 
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half-dozen lines. Then he read aloud the last sentence of the 
paragraph Watson had written. 

“<The cause of the quarrel was an empty tomato can’? What 
d’? you mean by that?” 

“Just what it says.” 

“Intend this for the Wit and Humor Column?” inquired the 
Old Man as he ran his blue pencil through the last line and added 
a different sentence. As he finished the correction he turned 
toward the press-room with the copy in his hand. 

“That all you want about that?” asked Watson. “I was going 
to write some more.” 

“This’ll do; we’re probably overset now. There’s not much 
news value in a Mexican killing.” He pushed through the swing- 
ing door into the press-room, and Watson put on his coat and hat 
and went out to find something to eat. 

The next morning the Messenger, near the bottom of an inside 
page, had this item: 


MEXICAN KILLED 


Manuel Delgadillo, Mexican cotton picker on Tom Hart’s farm two 
miles west of town, was killed yesterday afternoon in a quarrel with another 
cotton picker named Pancho Gémez. The cause of the quarrel is unknown. 
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MARY 


By Matriz Lou Frre 


had one she was not aware of it. 
But this feeling she had about Mary was different. 

She watched the rows of cotton march with whirling strides 
down the wire fence, as the train sped by. The rush of air 
through the car window was hot and dry, like July’s wind more 
than October’s. Waves of heat quivered out of the black soil, 
blurring the image of the cotton-bolls that hung half-burst on 
the low stalks. Summer had stayed late on the Texas cotton 
fields. Negroes dotted the rows, long cotton-sacks hanging from 
their shoulders, their straw hats waving at the passing train. 
Ianne leaned out the window to wave back. She probably knew 
some of them by their first names. 

She looked at her wrist-watch. There were fifteen more min- 
utes before the train reached the depot. Her hand went into 
her coat pocket again, to the two letters there. The one from 
her mother was small, and flat. The other was long and on heavy 
bond paper. She drew them out. 

Her mother’s letter had consummated that queer feeling that 
had hovered in her consciousness for days now, about Mary. 
“We need you here, child,” it had read. “Mary needs you, too. 
You know she always depended on you.” Need. A need which 
she, somehow, was to meet. 

The wheels clacked over the rails, singing. From the front 
came the engine’s long whistle. They were approaching town. 
The car swayed, slowing a little. Ianne fingered the heavy letter. 
It was from New York. She had known before she broke the 
seal on that dizzily happy afternoon last week, what it would 
contain. A summons, brief, beautiful, like a trumpet blast. She 
was to play in concert, with the orchestra. Then, a week later, 
they would go to Philadelphia for a concert. The scheduled 
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artist had broken contract. Professor Romsky had been more 
emphatic than usual in his excitement over the letter. “Rare 
opportunity. Once in a lifetime,” he had said. A beginning; and 
her thoughts swelled out into the future that seemed awful, and 
breathtakingly endless. This might be her last visit home for 
years, if things went well. 

The train was moving so slowly down the right of way that 
it seemed not to be moving at all. 

“Ervis!” the conductor called, and they had stopped. 

She had not let the family know she was coming. There was 
no one on the platform of the little depot except Cleve. He 
reached for her bag. “Come home is you, Miss Ianne? I tole 
you. Dey nevah stays away long; dey nevah does. Sho’ glad 
to see you, sho’ is. Miz Westermeyer’!! be glad, too, I bet. She 
ain’t lookin’ for you, is she?” 

“No, Cleve. She doesn’t know I’m coming.” 

“Now, ain’t that fine?” He mopped the perspiration from his 
forehead. “Guess you’ll want a ride home, won’t you?” 

She hesitated a moment. “No, Cleve,” she said finally, “I 
want to walk, this time.” 

He carried her bag to the corner. “It’s pretty hot, Miss Ianne. 
Better keep on the shady side of the street. If you can find it.” 

She went off down the sidewalk, leaving him grinning at his 
joke. 

Main Street. She wondered if it would ever be any different. 
Surely, it must have changed in these years she had been away, 
but she could detect little difference. There was a new filling 
station on the corner where the candy parlor used to be, and 
across from it a red and gold variety store. The picture-show 
was open, its twin billboards guarding the entrance with posters 
announcing the latest talking picture. So the player-piano was 
gone, and the stage act between reels, when the pony jumped 
through the hoop while the strong woman lifted weights. But 
everything else looked the same, except that the City Bank 
seemed to have closed: cobwebs netted its glass windows. 
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She turned down Denton Street. The houses and yards closed 
down about the business streets with startling abruptness, crowd- 
ing their flower beds and umbrella china trees-right into town. 
Wooden fences, violet beds, daisy-bordered walks, all might have 
been freshened and trimmed on the yesterday before she left 
them, four years ago. They were the same, but curiously small 
and shabbier than she had been remembering them. 

There seemed nothing different about the rambling, two-story 
house, either, resting there at the end of the street in white and 
green spaciousness. The iron-horse hitching-post had not moved 
from the steps of the porte-cochére and the cornices showed the 
same paper-valentine fluting. A new poplar, tenderly green, 
was growing by the porch, but the slender columns still wore 
their circlets of Beauty Vine, where the humming-bird had come 
every summer. 

Across the hedge she could see the garden, drooping and bar- 
ren, only a single rose showing among the brown foliage, and 
leading away from the plot the path to the greenhouse, which 
was hidden behind the arbor vitae border. She and Mary had 
laid out the path along the shrubbery. (Two girls in short, pink 
dresses, bent over a book on landscaping. “Above all, the be- 
ginner should avoid planning curves.” Two pairs of eager feet 
racing to the garden to plan a curve! ) 

Ianne stood irresolute. Through the bare arms of the trees 
behind the garden a white cloud was puffed like a counterpane. 
(Two girls tying their mother’s counterpane into puffs, dipping 
them into the pokeberry dye-bath.) She looked about. There 
was no one in sight. Softly she slipped down the path, through 
the opening in the hedge. She could see the seed beds at the 
back, drab and colorless, and far across the field, by the fence, 
someone leaning against the trunk of the old mesquite, holding 
her hat listless!y, staring at the ground. Ianne trembled. She 
raised her hand and waved, calling “Mary! Mary!” The girl 
started, bent her head toward Ianne in a quick frightened attitude, 
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then disappeared around the tree, her white skirt showing as 
she hurried behind a clump of underbrush. 

“Mary!” The call rode down the fence of the meadow like 
a fluttering ribbon, blowing across the trees into silence. 

Ianne turned slowly back toward the house. She must go 
gently. Four years were not to be bridged in a moment. She 
opened the screen and tried the doorknob. It turned in her 
hand, and she slipped softly inside. A sound of someone hum- 
ming and beating eggs came from the kitchen. Such a rush of 
emotion came over her that she stood very still, scarcely breath- 
ing, looking slowly from one object to another. She tiptoed about 
the hall, touching the clothes rack, the fern stand, the little book- 
case flecked with sunlight from the casement window opposite. 
The place breathed of persons: her mother, hair blowing, carry- 
ing out the heavy fern “to sun”, aproned with its tendrils; father, 
coming from breakfast for the morning mail; Mary, cheeks 
pink, with her great brown eyes burning and her voice unsteady 
as she introduced her very first: “Father, this is George.” George, 
too suave, too soft, offering his hand: “Glad to know you, Dr. 
Westermeyer.” 

She crossed into the parlor. Old ghosts, shades of people who 
were not dead, followed her, thronging the other room. The 
little upright piano with its plaster bust of Beethoven, on a 
crocheted doily, was crowded with faces out of the past. The 
old oak sofa, where Jim had liked to sit, by mother. “I always 
prefer your company, Miz Westermeyer, to any lady in the 
room, even Ianne.” He was just turned eighteen that night; 
she could hear the others laughing... . 

She was ready to see her mother, now. Walking hurriedly 
through the shabby dining room to the kitchen door, she pushed 
it open, calling gaily, “Are those, by any chance, cornbread frit- 
ters?” 

Her mother smothered the last words on her lips, coming 
toward her with the low, tender cry that had haunted the years 
away, and folding her arms about the girl. Arm in arm they 
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sat on the window seat. Mrs. Westermeyer was smiling. “Let 
me get a look at you, child,” she said. “I declare it’s good to 
see you again. Did you get my letter?” 

Ianne reached quickly in her pocket, and brought out the large 
envelope. Mrs. Westermeyer’s expression was puzzled. “I didn’t 
write any letter like that,” she said simply. 

Ianne fingered it a moment, frowning. “I had meant to keep 
it a while, but I suppose I muffed the surprise,” she said, hand- 
ing it to her mother. “You may as well read it now.” 

She watched the glowing expression on her mother’s face. 

“That’s certainly fine, child. But I knew you would do it. 
I just knew you would.” Her voice became troubled. “The 
twenty-third isn’t long away, is it?” 

Ianne was silent, watching her fold the letter and put it slowly 
into the envelope. When it was inside she got up and moved 
suddenly toward the table, in a quick return to the manner of 
the mother who had managed the college career of her oldest 
and had visited her in the music conservatory for three successive 
springs. “Get on up to your room, now, and rest your bones,” 
she commanded, “while I finish this. We haven’t used the room. 
You’d better hurry, for Mary is about somewhere, and your 
father will be in any minute now.” 

Ianne studied her mother’s face a moment. She could see no 
indication of what she sought there. Her mother was speaking. 
“Mr. Lott was just in, telling me about the choir. You know, 
Mary is playing the organ for them, as I wrote you, and they’re to 
have a cantata late this fall. He said the nicest things about 
Mary. Said that they had never had an organist who could ac- 
company so sympathetically, or so accurately.” 

“T had no idea she could handle anything so difficult as a 
cantata,” Ianne said. 

Mrs. Westermeyer was putting a pan in the oven. “She’s doing 
mighty well, I'll tell you. Considering.” The last word came 
slowly. 

“Mother, what do you mean, when you say ‘considering’?” 
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Ianne asked. “Do you mean... the divorce, and the baby, and 
all that?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Westermeyer almost whispered. She looked at 
Ianne. “Now, you go on up, and you’d better hurry.” 

Ianne’s kiss was thoughtful as she started out. “Still bossing 
me, are you?” she tried to tease. “Well, I won’t mind it, just 
so long as I can have some of the pie.” She went slowly upstairs 
to the little attic room that was hers, with its white curtains and 
ruffled chair. She loved it, she had told her father, because one 
window looked straight into a peach tree, and another out over 
town. Her shiny dressing case, monogrammed, seemed out of 
harmony with the round coal stove on its three curved legs. 
Through the barren boughs outside, the garden looked drab, 
dusty, unreal, not the thing of beauty that she had dreamed 
about. Sky and earth had assumed a momentary greyness, por- 
tending rain; and the somber light fell on the untilled beds. 
At this season she and Mary had always planted the iris bulbs; 
but now there was no sign of planting anywhere about the garden. 

The flutter of a white skirt around a tree haunted her while 
she unpacked her bag. : 

Suddenly, there was the sound of someone’s voice in the 
kitchen below; then she heard feet on the stairs. A slight girl 
in a white ruffled dress ran across the sill, her brown eyes wide 
and shining with excitement. Ianne ran to meet her, and pulled 
her over to the side of the bed. 

“Mary”, she half chided. “I think I must send you to the 
attic room, you were so naughty about writing to me. And you 
didn’t speak to me just now when I shouted myself hoarse at 
you, down by the fence.” 

Mary’s eyes clouded. “Then it was you. You see, I... 
well, I thought maybe I was just daydreaming.” She looked 
away. “Sometimes I seem to do that.” 

“Sure,” Ianne said, trying to smile. “We all do that. It’s 
nothing. Besides, I should have warned someone that I was 
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coming.” Her sister did not answer, but looked at her with eyes 
again strangely bright with happiness. 

“Now you are here, I won’t have time for dreaming,” she said 
softly. “I thought you never would come home, Ianne.” 

Ianne pulled her up by the hand. “Of course I came home, 
and it’s wonderful to be here, I tell you.” She leaned close. “Do 
you know what I have been planning, on the way down? That 
you and I should go up to the attic, all by ourselves, and sit in 
the window, just as we used to do before I went away. I want 
to see it, to smell its dusty bookshelves, and stir around in its 
chests of drawers for play-costumes. All the masquerade out- 
fits, and the fairy-story dresses. Are they still there?” 

Mary nodded, eagerly. “I just know they are.” She was laugh- 
ing in every syllable. “We will dress up.” Hand in hand they 
started for the ladder, when their mother’s voice called up to 
them. “Come on down, children. We are not to wait for your 
father. He’s out to see a patient.” 

Ianne leaned over the banister. “But we are on our way to 
explore the attic,” she protested. 

“Now, you can wait until after you’ve had your supper for 
that. Everything will get cold. And besides, I want to see you 
for a while, you know,” her mother called back. 

“All right, meanie,” Ianne answered. “But we’ll gobble and 
gobble until we eat every bite up, and then you’ll have to cook 
father some more. Won’t you be sorry then?” She whispered 
to Mary: “We will slip off after supper, while they are talk- 
ing.” 

It might have been four years before. Under the brass 
chandelier the table was set with the fluted pink china and the 
scalloped-edge water glasses, arranged primly on the em- 
broidered table cloth that had been reserved for company in 
those other years. The goblets were cool with milk, and in the 
center of the table was a fresh pat of butter, wearing the thistle- 
bloom imprint from the old mould. Even the napkin rings that 
she and Mary had traced with a burning needle: “Ianne,” and 
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“Mary,” with garlands of berries around them and a fat pigeon, 
flying. 

Her mother talked all during the meal, plying Ianne with 
gentle questions which she answered absently, her thoughts de- 
lightfully mellow and happily confused with the sudden pres- 
ence of mother, home, sister, and soon her father. Behind the 
confusion, too, was the glow of the coming weeks, flooding her 
consciousness. Life was for a moment so perfect, so rare, and 
so utterly desirable that it seemed inevitable that everything 
would come out all right: music, Mary, everything. 

After dinner it was the same, only now the warp and woof 
of other years seemed to show about her. The four years had 
not passed, really; they were part of another existence, and only 
this, now, was real. 

She caught Mary’s hand. “I?ll race you to the garden.” They 
raced away around the curves of the little path to the iris beds, 
barren and untilled, only a dry stubble showing. 

“There aren’t any iris planted,” Mary said. 

Ianne stooped over the dry earth, digging at it with a little 
stick. “We must plant some. Before I go back.” 

Mary had knelt beside her, digging too. At Ianne’s last words 
she stopped quite still, looking at her sister’s profile. After a 
long moment she spoke. “Then you are going back?” 

Ianne was startled. “I thought you knew, Mary. Listen.” 
And sitting on the grass, she unfolded the plan of her first en- 
gagement, in Steinway Hall. “Tomorrow I must spend all morn- 
ing in practice. Every day until I go.” 

Mary had not spoken. The stars, white and blue, had faded 
before the brilliant early moon that rode the prairie, moving in 
and out among the heavy clouds that were gathering in the sky. 
Ianne rocked to and fro on her knees, speaking musingly, happily. 
She would establish her name in concert. She would tour a few 
years, perhaps, in the East. Then, a studio on Park Avenue, or 
Riverside, looking out on the Hudson. Mary would be with 
her to take some of the pupils. She would help Mary, 
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meantime, to enter school for some study with Professor Romsky. 
She might major in organ, if she liked; and in a few years they 
would be known everywhere. They would have “arrived.” 

Mary spoke very quietly. “But you will marry, Ianne. Surely 
you know that.” 

The sister stirred uneasily. “Oh, there is little danger of that. 
Not for a long time, anyway. Not after I have worked this hard 
to get a start. Why, I wouldn’t throw it away for anything in 
all the earth, except—” 

She caught the words before they were out. Mary was look- 
ing at her, curiously. 

“Except for the right one?” she asked. 

“Except for mother, or father, or you”, Ianne said slowly. 

She did not notice the car lights that stopped at the garage and 
winked off. Mary touched her hand. “Father has come,” she 
said with curious despondency in her tones. Ianne stirred. 
“Father!” she exclaimed, jumping up. She must hurry, swing 
into his arms, kiss his cheek. But no. Mary. 

They walked slowly. “What do you think of my plan, Mary?” 

She held closer to Ianne’s arm. “It sounds all right. But...” 

Ianne waited, walking slower. (If only she might run. 
Father! ) 

“Yes, Mary?” she questioned, softly. 

“Tt’s selfish of me, I know. But it would be such a long time 
before I was with you.” She was clinging to Ianne’s hand. “I 
don’t know whether I could bear it here, or not.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You have forgotten what it is like here.” She was speaking 
quickly, in a sudden burst of passion. “The town is dead. Every- 
body doing the same thing he did six years ago. No future. No 
present. Only the past, with people saying things—talking, talk- 
ing, talking. I never walk down the aisle to the choir, without 
hearing a little ripple. I know it’s my imagination. But they 
seem to be talking about me.” 
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Ianne stopped, slipping her arm about the girl’s shoulders. 
“Let them talk,” she said defiantly. “Who cares what they say?” 

Mary echoed dully, “Yes. Who cares?” She tried to laugh, 
a harsh cracking sound that was followed by a silence that suf- 
focated Ianne. They might have been spared this. Her dreams, 
her content, could not breathe in this. 

“Come on,” she gasped, taking Mary’s hand. “Let’s run.” 

Father had changed since his last visit to see her. More grey, 
and curiously at a tension, as if expecting something to happen 
any minute. 

“How wide your eyes are, Ianne,” he teased. “Did you run 
into a spook? You are about the color of one.” 

Ianne smiled soberly. “I am all moon-burned,” she said. 

They sat at the table again while he ate. This time he plied 
Ianne with questions, sending one occasionally toward Mary. 
Ianne noticed that he waited tenderly for Mary’s answers. She 
was familiar with the manner. He used it with patients that 
were very low, upon whose breath he hung for signs of life. 
That, toward Mary! 

Mrs. Westermeyer had smoothed back her hair with her palms 
and taken off the big dish apron, arranging her belt and repin- 
ning the cameo at her neck. “You children can get your talking 
started while I’m away. I promised Mr. Lott I would come to 
the church building-committee meeting tonight, and I must go. 
The music committee will be there, too, and they will want to 
talk about the cantata. We can’t be very long, though, and I 
will come home immediately. Your father will be here, won’t 
you, John?” 

Her husband pushed back his plate. “Why, yes, I will; but 
do you have to go?” 

She patted him on the shoulder. “I’m afraid I do, dear. I 
didn’t dream that Ianne would be home. And you see, Mr. Lott 
came especially this afternoon to remind me, so I had better go, 
for Mary’s sake.” 

She went out, and after a while of talking with the girls, Dr. 
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Westermeyer went to the telephone to call some of his cases, 
leaving the two alone. 

Ianne had a strange, dazed feeling as she looked at Mary. 
Time had leapt forward a hundred years and backward at the 
same time a thousand to embrace in its thin arms all the girls 
who had hurried from the doorway of youth into a brief and 
tragic marriage, from that marriage into a brief and tragic 
motherhood, and then, as suddenly, into a deadening calm of 
inactivity and solitude. Ianne had a nauseous feeling of pristine 
virginity. Somehow she was expected to meet this situation and 
she felt strangely helpless, impelled to talk of trivialities, of 
anything except themselves. Her patter ran in little ineffectual 
streams about her sister who sat, silently aloof, in their midst. 

She turned the leaves of the music on the piano. “This ought 
to be lovely. Who is to sing the soprano?” 

Mary had sunk into the depths of the sofa; her voice was 
muffled as she replied, “Mrs. Walter.” - 

Ianne frowned. “Mrs. Walter! She never could sing above 
E flat. This has a G sharp.” 

“We transpose it for her.” 

Ianne stepped quickly to her side. “You can’t do that, Mary. 
It’s unheard of. It simply violates every rule of harmony, of 
ensemble singing.” 

Mary’s eyes had a half-smile in them. “I know,” she said 
quietly. 

Ianne put the music back in its place. Why didn’t father come 
on? She moved restlessly about the piano. “No,” she said, 
“T guess there isn’t anything you can do about it, after all.” 

Mary stirred, leaning against the back of the sofa, looking at 
anne. “No, there isn’t anything I can do about it. I can’t offend 
the wife of the senior deacon. Neither can Mr. Lott. We just 
have to get along the best way we can.” 

Ianne came over and sat beside her. “Surely, Mary, there are 
people in the congregation who know the difference, aren’t 
there?” 
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“T doubt it. They are used to it by now. It’s gone along for 
about eight years, hasn’t it? 

“Bother such stupidity!” lIanne sat in silence a moment, then 
went over to the window. “Let’s go on up to see the attic,” she 
said, coming back to catch Mary’s hand and pull her up from the 
sofa. “We won’t need a light, with the moon so bright.” 

Mary followed her without a word, moving quietly up the two 
flights of stairs. 

When they threw open the big casement windows on both sides 
of the attic room, the moon spread wide bands of light on the 
old carpet, trunks, and chests of drawers, falling on the gilt- 
framed family pictures leaning against the walls. 

Ianne ran to one of the trunks and tugged at the top. A billow 
of silk skirts, waists, and ties surged up when the lid came open, 
spilling on to the floor. She seized one of the skirts and held it 
up to her waist. “Look!” she cried, “first up is my old Valentine 
party dress. Here, Mary, help me get into it.” Mary had bent 
over the trunk, bringing out the high-heeled satin slippers, now 
cracked and frayed, the heart-shaped red satin headpiece, bent 
double, and finally the fringed bolero. She fingered the latter. 
“Mother let Madge have this jacket. It’s the only piece that’s 
whole.” 

Ianne, who had slipped on the skirt, took the garments from 
Mary’s hands, tying the ribbons in reckless bows at her waist. 
Mary fastened the myriad hooks on the bodice and skirt. 

Ianne pirouetted before the window. The moonlight was 
caught in a mellow glow on her red skirt. “See? I sparkle!” 
She danced about with zestful pleasure. Mary was closing the 
trunk. 

The dancing feet stopped. “Mary,” she chided, “aren’t you 
going to play?” 

Mary smiled back at her. “I’d rather watch.” 

Ianne went soberly to her side, sitting on the floor in the dust 
by the little trunk. “When you come to live with me, Mary, we 
will play all the time. In our little apartment, when the snow is 
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too deep for getting out, we will read, and talk for hours. There 
are so many good shows: we can see a different one every night, 
when we have the money. And all the operas; we will sit way 
up in the third balcony. Winter is glorious in the North. There 
is snow, and ice almost all of the time, and everyone goes skating, 
wrapped up like fuzzy teddy-bears. And the music! All around 
the studio will be famous tenors and contraltos, who will sing 
divinely. Evenings, they will drop in for a cup of tea with us; 
mornings they will practice, and so will we. Every Saturday 
night we will parad~ about town, listening to the auction sales, 
buying roasted chesnuts, and riding up and down Fifth Avenue 
on top a bus.” 

Thunder rolled about the low ceiling, shaking the rafters. 
Mary started, then sank back trembling. 

Ianne jumped to her feet. “I hope it rains,” she cried, running 
to the window. The moon was covered with heavy clouds, and 
the room was quite dark. She felt Mary groping at her side, 
slipping an arm about her. She could feel a sudden tension in 
Mary’s body. She peered closely at her in the shadow. 

“Mary,” she pouted, watching her keenly, “I don’t believe you 
are glad I am here. You won’t play, and you won’t talk.” She 
pinched her arm lovingly. “Say, aren’t you?” 

Mary leaned against the sill, facing her. The tension sounded 
in her voice. “You know I am glad. I am almost afraid to say 
anything for fear I will wake up and you won’t be here at all. 
It has been like living again, since you came.” 

Ianne stood very still, breathing softly. Mary went on: 
“Somehow I seem to forget all about the other time, in between. 
It just slips away, and all I remember is now, and the way it was 
before you left.” 

Ianne spoke gently. “You mean you forget about—him?” 

“Yes,” Mary said softly. “Almost. We were married such 
a little while before he went away that morning. Then when the 
baby came, and he wrote for a divorce, I was very proud.” She 
had raised her head as one scorning perfidy. “Then, when the 
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baby only lived a short, little week, it seemed as if it had never 
really happened, at all.” Her head was lowered now, as one 
remembering pain. Ianne scarcely breathed. At last! She lis- 
tened with such intensity that her body ached, straining forward 
for every syllable that fell so softly from her sister’s lips. 

Mary went on: “I could forget except when people said things, 
and when,—when—” 

Ianne put her arm about Mary’s waist, hushing her. “I know,” 
she said. “Everyone here knows everything. If only you had 
written me more about all this.” 

“That wouldn’t have made any difference. You were not here, 
and there wasn’t anything you could do about it.” 

“But you might have come up and stayed with me.” 

Mary turned toward her. “They wouldn’t let me go, Ianne. 
Don’t you know that? They watch me day and night. They 
think I am—dqueer.” 

She moved back from the window to the trunk, where Ianne 
could scarcely see her in the darkness. Her voice came very 
softly across the dusty shadow. “It seems, sometimes, worse than 
death. I wonder, then, if it wouldn’t be better just to—to go on.” 

Ianne stood very still. She could have meant but one thing 
when she said “to go on.” Need—need. She was trembling. Her 
fingers were moist, her temples throbbed. She had the sensation 
of walking unsteadily in the dark. The truth. They must find 
the truth somehow, together, groping down this blind, black 
way. Mary was there. She must find her hand. Mary! 

A sudden patter of rain sounded on the roof. 

Ianne leaned out the window. “It’s raining, Mary. Remem- 
ber how we used to race for this window, when it rained? You'll 
never know how many times I have remembered that, away off 
up there.” She turned to Mary. “Isn’t it glorious? The harmony 
of it! I used to think of how it sounded, and I remembered a 
symphony. There’s the drops on the tin gutter-pipe. That is 
a good little bass. Then the quick staccati drum-beats on the 

panes of the greenhouse. And listen. The drops on the shrubs 
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down there make such grim, muffled thirds, very nearly minor. 
And then, the thud on the grass, as it pounds, pounds, pounds 
into the ground.” 

A sudden low scream came from the girl on the trunk. 
“Don’t!” The cry was low in her throat. “For God’s sake, 
stop!” 

Ianne ran to her. “Mary! What is it? What is the matter?” 
She took her sister’s hands in hers. They were working nervously, 
as Mary tried to pull away. “I’m all right,” she said hoarsely. 
“Jt’s the rain. It always gets me.” 

Ianne held her tighter. “But I don’t understand. You used 
to love the rain. I don’t understand.” 

Mary had sat down again. “No,” she said, dully. “You don’t 
understand. How could you understand that?” Her tone was 
deadly calm now. “They buried him with his little face toward 
the sky, and when it rains it beats into his eyes, and his little 
mouth, and...” She covered her face with her hands. 

Ianne knelt beside her. “But he isn’t there, Mary. You know 
he isn’t there. He is just asleep—he is really somewhere else.” 
Hollow, hollow! 

Her sister moved away. “I don’t know,” she murmured. “I 
just don’t know.” 

Ianne pressed Mary’s hand to her cheek. “Mary, little girl,” 
she said tenderly. There must be something she could say. 
“Everyone has to know that, sometime.” 

Mary’s voice came back with a note of wonder. “You almost 
make me see,” she said, “but I know that when you are not with 
me, I shall not be able to remember.” 

“J” No words would come from Ianne’s throat. Her 
thoughts were whirling. She must be alone to think. She must 
find peace, for both of them. Light, somewhere along this dark 
road. 

She pulled her sister gently to her feet, leading her down- 
stairs to her bedroom. “You must lie down on your bed here, 
and rest. You have had too much excitement today.” As if that 
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were the real reason! “I will run up and take this dress off 
while you rest, and be right back.” 

She could not hurry. Numbly she climbed back to the attic, 
groping for her dress in the darkness, the rain beating softly 
against the roof overhead. She left the door to the other floor 
open and bent there to listen as she fumbled at the hooks. There 
must have been dozens of them. Her flesh was cold, and her 
fingers stiff. She leaned down the stairs. She heard her father’s 
feet on the steps, hurrying, as he called, “Mary! Mary!” 

He would be with her. She need not race. 

At length all the hooks were torn open, and she was ready 
to go back. Before she closed the windows, she leaned out the one 
above the garden a long time. Now she could face the situation 
squarely. Mary needed her, and she knew why. They must not 
be separated, ever, again. 

Professor Romsky’s face haunted the shadow. “Rare oppor- 
tunity. Once in a lifetime.” She stirred in anguish. If only they 
might go on as they had for another year; possibly two. If only 
Mary could play the game for that long. Then, all would be 
well. 

She had been at the window a long time. Slowly she closed it 
and started downstairs. The door to Mary’s room was ajar, and 
she peeped in. She must be asleep, she lay so still on the bed. 
Ianne heard her father’s voice at the telephone in the hall down- 
stairs. “Operator.” He sounded serious. Perhaps a_ patient. 
“Operator!” he said again. “You must hurry this call to the 
church, I tell you.” 

The church. She leaned against the banister. Someone had 
come in. She heard her mother’s frightened cry: “Where is 
Mary?” 

She could not hear her father. She leaned closer. She must 
hear. He was speaking. 

“JT was just calling for you, to tell you not to come. She didn’t 
try it this time.” 

“Thank God for that!” Her mother was almost sobbing. 
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They must be moving up the stairs, she could hear their voices 
so clearly. 

“As soon as I heard the rain on the roof I left for home. It 
hadn’t rained in so long, I was afraid she might.” 

“Tt’s a good thing she didn’t try,” her father’s voice was 
hushed. “I left a bottle of mercury salts and one of morphine 
in my case. It was right where she could have found it. Evi- 
dently she didn’t even look, for I ran upstairs as soon as the 
rain started, and there it was on the bed, unopened.” 

Her mother was crying. “Poor child. It went so hard with 
her the last time.” 

They had reached the hall now, and were so close to Ianne 
that with a long reach she might have touched them there in 
the dark. 

She shrank back against the wall. They must have stopped 
outside Mary’s door. 

“Where is Ianne?” she heard her mother whisper. 

“She must still be in the attic; I don’t think she knows any- 
thing about it. She must have come down and put Mary to bed, 
and gone back. They were up there talking.” 

Her mother was moving toward her. “I guess Mary’s safe, 
as long as Ianne is here.” 

“Yes,” her father said, “She will be all right. I think she is 
asleep now.” 

They went into their room, closing the door behind them. 

Ianne slipped down, moving noiselessly into her sister’s 
room. She knelt by the narrow bed. “Mary,” she said 
softly. The heavily lidded eyes opened, slowly. “It’s Ianne, 
Mary.” The lids fluttered down. She slipped her arm under 
her sister’s head, pushing the long hair back from the high fore- 
head. The eyes opened wide, and moved slowly to meet hers. 
She bent over Mary. “I have decided not to go away, little sis- 
ter.” The wide eyes were fixed on her. “Some day, we will go 
away together.” 
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A tear shone on the pale cheek. “You are going to stay?” It 
was almost a whisper. 

Ianne nodded her head, slowly. 

The rain had stopped and the moon shone suddenly through 
the window, lighting the coverlet. 

The wide eyes closed, as Mary sighed deeply, turning her 
head in her sister’s arm, nestling closer to her. Gently, then, she 
fell asleep. 
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HAY-MAKING 
Bucolic Scenes from a Vanished Past 


By RutH Humpurey AvERITTE 


meadows, green, lush, and succulent. These meadows af- 

ford a yield of wild hay, and when seasons are good furnish 
a rich source of income to the stock-farmer. As a child I found 
in these stretches of native grass a source of constant wonder and 
surprise. In the spring when the grass was young, or when it was 
putting forth a new growth after one of the frequent summer 
cuttings, the meadows presented an appearance of velvet, thick, 
soft, and cushiony. This was entirely an illusion, however. Often 
I went into the meadows to gather wild violets which grew in 
profusion in early spring, or perhaps to pluck an armful of blue- 
bells, masses of which brightened the green during the summer 
months. Then I would find that the meadows which had appeared 
so enchantingly inviting were in truth wet and sticky and full of 
dead grass stalks and ugly exposed roots which rende1... walking 
difficult, and sitting or reclining almost impossible. 

Yet hay-making was always an occasion of fascinating delight 
to the youngsters of our family. In those days there were itinerant 
jobbers who went from meadow to meadow with the required 
equipment and put up the hay on shares. Among those who often 
came to our meadows was a man called Jack. He was a typical 
nomad, a picturesque figure who had many of the characteristics 
of a Texas vaquero. He had been born on the Texas plains during 
the hazardous days of the ’sixties, and as a rover and a trader 
had roamed the far reaches of the West with the buffalo hunters 
and Indian fighters. He had an exceptional gift as an entertainer. 
He was fluent in speech, and his stock of stories was legion. 
Although my mother said he was a “windy”, I sat in wide-eyed 
amazement while he recounted his melodramatic sagas of prowess 
and adventure. Many of his stories dealt with the legends and 


L° the lowlands and river basins in West Texas are fertile 
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superstitions of the pioneer people, and with the multitudinous 
omens, warnings, and dreams which had colored his life and the 
lives of his companions during those eventful days. 

The story of the burning dog was one of our favorites, and 
when he warmed to the subject it was indeed a tale to capture the 
imagination of even the most prosaic. It ran something like this: 
A company of buffalo hunters were camped for the summer in a 
certain great meadow, putting up hay for the Government. The 
yield was heavy and there was every prospect of a good income 
for the summer’s work. The hay had been cut and dried to the 
proper ripeness, and was being piled in huge circular stacks for 
future use. One night one of the women of the party arose and 
aroused the campers, telling them she had been warned of disas- 
ter. She dreamed a mighty dog came into their midst panting 
with heat and fatigue, lay down by her cot, and burst into flames. 
Coals of fire spouted from his belly and the flames crackled and 
blazed in wild abandon. Jack and the other campers immediately 
recognized the dream as a sinister omen. Although tired from 
the previous day’s labor, and now half-drugged with the benefi- 
cent taste of sleep, they rose, quickly packed their belongings, 
and set out post-haste for Fort Elliot, a Ranger outpost twenty 
miles or more away. They arrived in safety; but their departure 
had been timely, for the next morning a band of wild Comanches 
swept down on the meadows, looted the camp, and burned the 
entire stock of Government hay. 

Another story Jack told, which never failed in its magic al- 
though I heard it times without number, was the warning of the 
snake. One morning Jack and his uncle, with two neighboring 
men, were preparing to go upon a creek for a load of dry fire- 
wood. Just as they were on the point of leaving, an enormous 
snake came rolling down the hillside to their camp, lashing the 
path in savage fury. Jack saw the snake as an emblem of some 
strange supernatural power. It portended disaster. He and his 
uncle decided to postpone their mission even though their stock 
of wood was depleted and they were forced to burn cow-chips. 
They begged their companions to tarry also, but were mocked 
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for their superstitions. That night their friends failed to return. 
Later they were found dead, their mutilated bodies thrown on 
red-ant beds. They had been treacherously murdered by the 
Indians and their horses and wagon stolen. 

Jack had been reared by an old couple who had lived on the 
Western plains since Civil War times. They were known to all 
the pioneer people far and wide simply as Grandpa and Grandma. 
Grandpa was among the first to hunt the buffalo and traffic in 
hides. Paradoxical as it may seem, he contracted tuberculosis in 
that high, dry atmosphere and lay for months, a shrunken wraith, 
waiting for death. Superstition was a potent element in the lives 
of the early pioneer, and Grandpa was well versed in the mean- 
ing and implications of strange lore. One belief current in that 
day was that persons suffering from lung trouble could be cured 
by eating the flesh of a dog. Grandpa, in the pitiful extremity of 
his great illness, decided he would test the efficacy of this saying. 
Consequently a dog was slain, and Grandpa’s own wife prepared 
a portion of the flesh for him. But when it was brought to him, 
a piece of meat of an innocent and appetizing appearance, Grand- 
pa found dietary custom superior to superstition, and pushed 
the offering away with a gesture of distaste. 

One summer Jack brought his wife with him to the hay camp. 
He and she had their own living quarters at the camp, but often 
during the long summer evenings, particularly if it were moon- 
light, they would join our family group in the grassy yard for an 
hour or two. These were priceless occasions to me. Jack’s wife 
was enveloped in an atmosphere of mystery. She was a little 
thing, pale and blond, and she had a baby who had no father. 
How that could be was quite beyond me since Jack was there, but 
I recognized in a childishly befuddled way that she was signifi- 
cant in some strange unfathomable manner, and consequently she 
became for me invested with a romantic meaning. She had quite 
the tiniest feet I ever saw on a woman. They were gracefully 
built, short, narrow, with high, delicate arches. She often ran 
around camp barefoot, looking like sume sophisticated child who 
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had tasted the bitter dregs of life too soon. She sang a great 
deal, mostly old love ballads, “ballets” as she called them. She 
had rather a remarkable voice, one of singularly pure quality and 
rare charm. She was at her best when singing “The Little Rose- 
wood Casket”, a plaintively sweet old ballad reminiscent of by- 
gone joys. A general favorite with us all was “Little Brown 
Hands”. It had a soft melody and a sad, aching sentiment. I 
have tried in vain to recall the ballad, but with the exception of 
snatches, it eludes me. Many of the ballads she sang dealt with 
the faithlessness of man or the infidelity of woman. One was en- 
titled “Crystal LeRoy”. Never shall I forget the desolation that 
swept over my soul while I listened to this woman sing of the 
perfidy of the proud and beautiful Crystal. 

One summer Jack fell under the sway of religion. In the little 
town five miles away, an evangelist had come. He was a flaming 
sword, picturesque, colorful, magnetic. It was not surprising that 
Jack should respond to the powerful emotional appeal of this 
man, for there were few who could hear him unmoved; but it 
was said by some that Jack’s religion was the matter of a wager, 
and knowing the picaresque tendencies of the man I am afraid 
this was the truth of the case. At any rate, for a short season he 
left the making of hay and began harvesting men’s souls. He 
preached whenever and wherever he could find an audience, and 
often he justified the Goldsmithian proverb that those who came 
to scoff remained to pray. 

The preacher who had lured Jack away from pastoral scenes 
was a traveling evangelist who held an old-time tent meeting. 
His name was Byron, and he was a figure of such compelling 
power and unusual ability I doubt not that his forebears harked 
back to the original Glorious Apollo. Byron had been a clown, 
but had been struck by one of the those strange flashes of conver- 
sion such as Saint Paul himself must have felt, and thus had for- 
saken the glamour of the circus to become an apostle of God. 
Although he had exchanged the sawdust ring for the pulpit, he 
was still an actor. His particular gift, I think, must have been 
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akin to that of Charlie Chaplin in that he presented comedy with 
the implications of tragedy. All of his humor, all of his laughs, 
all of his nonsense were tinged with pathos, and behind the mask 
one felt the undertones of heartbreak. He had written a song, a 
ballad treatment of certain phases of his life and his conversion, 
At each of his services he sang this song with great emotional 
power and rare histrionic ability. The song was called “Diamonds 
in the Rough”, and when his rich tenor voice began 
While walking out one evening, not knowing where to go, 
But just to pass the hours away before we held the show, 
The mission band was playing, playing with all its might. 
I gave my heart to Jesus and left the show that night... 
one felt the significance of the gesture that he had made, and the 
splendor of that renunciation captured the imagination of the 
audience and swayed them into complete accord with the singer. 
Then as he sang the chorus— 
Oh, the day will soon be over 
And digging will be done. 
And no more gems be gathered, 
So let us all press on. 
When Jesus comes to save us 
And says it is enough, 
The diamonds will be shining 
No longer in the rough— 
the audience, torn with emotion, moved in a unit down to the 
front to shake his hand and pledge their allegiance anew to the 
divine cause. It was a soul-stirring event. These people were not 
moved by cheap emotionalism; rather they had undergone a 
catharsis, and with minds and souls swept clean and free they went 
back to the homely tasks of life bathed in peace and sweet serenity. 
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THE SECOND-GENERATION METHODIST 


By Aspie GRAHAM 


religion—to show how the early circuit-riders of the South- 

west may have influenced the literary and artistic culture of 
this section. “Methodist” is used in a generic sense to include, 
also, Baptist and Presbyterian; and to the second generation may 
be added a more dilute third. 

One wonders how these pioneer priests of Jehovah ever made 
their way from the four corners of the earth to this mesquite- 
brush, section of the vineyard; and how they ever survived after 
they arrived. I can write with authority of only one. He was of 
that number, a million strong, who left the Old South after the 
Civil War to explore the West. The explanation of the west- 
ward migration lies no doubt in the field of social economics, 
though my father worded his going as an attempt to escape “the 
call to the ministry”. By running cattle on a Texas ranch he 
could, he thought, outstrip the voice divine; but though he took 
the fleetest horse on the prairies, he could not elude the Hound of 
Heaven. His God had preceded him in the brush-arbor camp- 
meeting. Coming one night upon such a gathering in Llano 
County, he overheard a group of men praying in their tent, their 
hearts burdened for laborers to send forth into the fields already 
white to the harvest. Finally the young man spoke from the 
darkness asking if they did not think that a person could succeed 
in some other work, even though he had been called to preach. 

“Verily,” rolled the voice of Brother Monk from the lighted 
tent door, “Verily, I think not!” A solemn doom to hear in the 
starlight when one is not yet twenty—a conclusion that he had 
traveled from North Carolina to avoid. My father then became 
a circuit-rider of the West Texas Conference of the Methodist 
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Church, there being no organized Presbyterian group in this 
section at that time. 

For the circuit-riders the Bible was the Baedeker of the wilder- 
ness. Into those uncharted brush prairies what human mind could 
guide their way, where the arrow might fly by noonday and the 
clear bird-calls of the Indian were feared by night? This Book, 
representing the collected experience of pioneers in the land of 
Canaan, was relevant to their situation and thoroughly alive to 
them. With the Children of Israel they sang, “I Am Bound for 
the Promised Land”, and not without an earthly counterpart to 
give vigor to the spiritual experience. The crossing of the Jordan 
was quite within their understanding, also. “Shall We Gather at 
the River?” had been a real question to those who had forded 
the Red River in ox-wagons. It was inevitable, too, that they 
should dream of rivers in the arid Southwest. The Hebrew 
version of Heaven with a river that flows by the throne of God 
was entirely satisfactory to these circuit-riders. Who that has 
lived on horseback, camping out on long journeys, would have a 
heaven without a river? The Bible was beautifully congruous to 
their daily experience. 

The Bible was not only rich in common experiences that guided 
them in the wilderness: it was also a source-book in economics. 
My father lifted his theory of population bodily from the Psalms 
of David: “As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, so are... . 
children. . . . Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of 
them.” This was excellent pioneer economics, considering the 
high fatality of arrows on the frontier. Measles and whooping- 
cough raged as necessary evils. Rusty nails to be jumped upon 
from a back porch seemed to abound. Peruna was a panacea for 
all ills. Sore eyes in summer, fevers, flies, mosquitoes—one had 
to have a full quiver! 

The Biblical plans for economic security were taken over in full, 
also. What was poverty here below! Though we had on earth no 
continuing city, were not the riches of Heaven in store for the 
faithful? Who that is sure of such a celestial legacy can be dis- 
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turbed when the “quarterage” is not paid in full? We were in- 
sured against earthly want by the providence of Jehovah—“Yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” The Lord God Jehovah was the savings-bank of the 
frontier preacher, his social insurance against the evil day. The 
New England ministers of this same period believed in God but 
kept their money in savings-banks. The circuit-rider of the 
Southwest ran but one account. 

The children of these early preachers had rather poor train- 
ing from a social and economic standpoint. The Jehovah of the 
circuit-riders was sometimes restricted to the petty activities of a 
bustling quartermaster. If he had put the world on a budget 
basis, he would have had time to codperate in some of the larger 
social movements of the day and we might have developed a 
less personal and more social viewpoint. But he was kept so busy 
with the daily emergencies in the various circuits that he was 
never free to attend to the larger preventive measures of which 
society had need. Also, the economic philosophy of the widow’s 
cruse, underpinned by missionary barrels, “poundings”, and 
stray wedding fees, does not make for sound training for the 
responsibilities of this post-pioneer civilization into which the sec- 
ond-generation Methodist has been thrust. In that first genera- 
tion they gambled heavily on God; and we—we make good oil- 
operators and artists, gambling in royalties. Financial despair 
can never be quite utter to those of us who have sat expectantly 
and rewardingly on gate-posts of a Saturday morning, wondering 
what form the divine aid would take that day but hoping that 
some parishioner would interpret it through a freshly baked peach 
cobbler or perhaps spare-ribs and sausage. The raven philosophy 
persists long after the intellectual belief is gone; and we still 
can starve divinely when providence proves fickle. The last of 
the celestial legacies has been canceled, just about, but shall 
we never be rid of this prepossession with dreams? 

Yet though our social and economic training is not all that one 
could have wished for, how rich is the literary heritage left to us 
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by these itinerant ministers. Their children lived in a great lit- 
erature—and that is something more than merely to have read it. 
We, too, were people of the sun, moon, and stars. Evening and 
morning we knew, and the fowl of the air and the cattle on a 
thousand hills. Angels might walk our common roads, speed- 
ing in the interests of an omniscient God. The family altars of 
the frontier were unwittingly shrines to literary culture. The first 
generation worshiped the known god; the second, the unknown, 
also. Had the Bible not been read for religious purposes, we 
should hardly have been encouraged to give so much time 
to a book, and it certainly would not have been read and reread 
until its figures of speech, its stories, its cadences, lived within us. 
Nor was it any drawback to the Bible as literature to look upon 
it as containing the record of miracles. To have the voice of God 
speak through the written word gave prestige to a book. 

Sometimes I regret that we did not have the Greek literary 
tradition, also. If we were going to have military campaigns read 
aloud to us, it might have been better, in addition to the wars 
with the Hittites and the Amorites, to have had also some of 
Homer’s exciting battles, wherein the gods not only acquit them- 
selves gallantly but, first and last, take all sides of the matter 
into consideration. The differing opinions reigning on Olympus 
might have stimulated ethical thought among us. 

But on reflection my regret is less. Perhaps it is enough to 
have had one literary tradition thoroughly. When the siege and 
the fall of Jericho have long lived in your imagination, you can 
reconstruct Troy and the encompassing Greek heroes. Given the 
creation stories of Genesis, you can understand Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, given Abraham and Sarah and the guest angels you can 
see Baucis and Philemon with Jove and Hermes waiting at their 
cottage door. After the feats of Samson, you can envisage a 
Hercules. The Songs of Solomon prepare you for Daphnis and 
Chloé. If you have sensed a Christ on Calvary, you will know 
the meaning of a Prometheus in love with mortals to the death. 

Though the second and third generations may have no cloud to 
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guide them by day, no fire by night, yet they have had a chance 
at a great literary tradition which abides with them, which may 
unlock for them the culture of the world. We wonder whether 
or not our assimilation of the Hebraic culture, handed down by 
the sacrificial lives of these frontier priests of religion, has had 
artistic results. Is there any relation between the old experience 
and the new spirit in literature and art in the Southwest? I should 
think that the latter might have some roots in the former. As the 
Negro race, held in bondage, sought out their brothers in suffer- 
ing, the Children of Israel, and reinterpreted the Hebraic ex- 
perience in art, why should not we, who have relived the pioneer- 
ing experiences of the Hebrew, be stirred by their literature to 
artistic expression, also? Can such cultural leaven ever be lost? 


LITTLE THEATERS AND EXPERIMENTAL DRAMA 
To the Editors of the Southwest Review. 
Sirs: 


You started something when you asked me to send you my 
comments on what our non-professional theaters can and should 
do in the matter of selecting plays. I am talking now solely of 
the so-called Little Theaters, and by that I mean any groups 
of non-professional players who are more or less permanently 
established. I do not refer to high-school, church, or college 
dramatic organizations, though what I have to say might apply 
to certain college groups. Nor would I include under the term 
Little Theater any group that does not do at least four or five 
plays a season, or any that has failed to struggle along for more 
than one season. 

If it had not been that these Little Theaters began some years 
ago by proclaiming to the world that they were going to show 
Broadway up by doing the so-called “better sort” of plays that 
commercial managers would not touch, I would not be so much 
disappointed at their failure. We are all familiar with the plat- 
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forms adopted by most of these groups, with planks proclaiming 
the low commercial tastes of Broadway and the high artistic 
tastes of any town or city more than fifty miles away. I have no 
doubt that most of these idealistic groups began with the idea 
that they were going to put on plays that the Shuberts would 
consider high-brow, and in many cases I know that performances 
of Maeterlinck and Dunsany were inflicted on women’s clubs 
and culture societies who thought they were uplifting something 
In some very few instances original plays never before produced 
were put on, usually with disastrous results. Such groups as I 
have just referred to have now almost disappeared. They were 
quite properly satirized in George Kelly’s The Torch-Bearers. 

Then came level-headed directors who knew their problems 
and in several instances made striking successes. It was the task 
of these directors to make a go of their theaters, and for their 
pains they secured not only a paying public but often beautiful 
and admirably equipped playhouses. Yet the chief concern with 
these directors was the necessity of making good. Usually they 
were forced to ally themselves with the “best people”, which 
means influential club women and members of the Chamber of 
Commerce. It was the intention of everyone concerned to make 
Little Theaters pay. What most audiences wanted was the most 
popular plays that had been tried on Broadway. By this I do 
not mean the worst or the cheapest, or necessarily the finest, but 
the most talked of. Also, it was necessary not to offend the best 
people by producing anything daring as regards politics or morals. 
This automatically ruled out every strikingly new and original 
play. 

Some five or six years ago I was in a position to offer our 
Little Theaters a variety of new and untried manuscripts. These 
were plays by such men as Paul Green, Lynn Riggs, and Virgil 
Geddes. At that time these authors were quite unknown. For 
some years I had tried to get Little Theaters to produce Jn Abra- 
ham’s Bosom. 1 submitted the script to more than forty non- 
professional groups, of which not more than ten took the trouble 
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even to say that they had read it. The responses I did receive 
indicated that the play was not considered good enough, that it 
was too difficult, or that it would not prove suitable to the taste 
of the audiences. I had the same experience with Mr. Green’s 
The Field God and with at least a dozen plays by Geddes and 
Riggs, not to mention at least seventy-five other scripts by authors 
known and unknown. The more intelligent directors answered 
that while they liked some of the scripts, they could not consider 
risking what popularity they had already won with their public. 
Most directors told me that when they became more solidly estab- 
lished they would be glad to try out new plays occasionally. This 
sort of thing has been going on for several years, so that today 
I rarely take the trouble of sending good new scripts to Little 
Theaters. I much prefer sending them to the low, commercially 
minded managers and producers on Broadway. The Shuberts 
do more experimenting with new scripts than all the Little Thea- 
ters combined. 

I have tried also to interest Little Theaters in reviving plays 
that have had Broadway production, particularly worth-while 
plays that through miscasting or some such accident were not 
commercially successful. I do not know how often I have sent 
out copies and called attention to such plays as Philip Barry’s 
John, Elmer Rice’s The Subway, Paul Green’s The Field God, 
Lynn Riggs’ Big Lake, Dan Totheroh’s Wild Birds, Bartlett 
Cormack’s The Racket, and Michael Gold’s Fiesta. I have also 
called attention to such plays as Daniel Rubin’s Women Go On 
Forever, which are not available in book form. Invariably I 
have been given answers that explained why such plays could 
not be offered, and invariably I have closed the discussion by 
saying something like this: “You give the same kind of plays 
that are done on Broadway, and yet you claim to lead the way. 
Is it not possible for you to take a chance once in a while?” 

I have now reached the point where I think it hardly worth 
while even to discuss the matter. 

If our Little Theaters are to be thought of only as a sort of 
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substitute for or supplement to the old-time stock companies, 
then let’s treat them as such, and not go on deceiving ourselves 
and everyone else by alluding to them as centers of culture. If 
the Little Theaters are just business organizations, then their 
chief concern is the making of money; but as a matter of fact, 
nearly all of them are failures as business concerns, since most 
of them show no profit, and many of them are actually subsidized 
from private sources. If a theater fails to offer a community 
what is offered by an art gallery or civic orchestra, and if it also 
fails to stand on its own feet financially, then there is no reason 
for its existence. Most Little Theaters, like most human beings, 
want to have their cake and eat it, too: they try to extenuate their 
shortcomings on the ground that they are not popular; they pro- 
duce popular plays because the public doesn’t want any other 
kind, and then they excuse their bad business management on 
the ground that they are artistic. 

There are, of course, a few exceptions. For instance, the 
Detroit Playhouse for two seasons has produced nothing but 
untried manuscripts by American writers, most of them unknown. 
Occasionally the Pasadena Community Playhouse tries out new 
plays, and the dramatic departments at Dartmouth, Syracuse, and 
Northwestern Universities do some pioneering. And there are 
others. But I doubt if there are more than a dozen university 
theaters which do any sort of experimenting, and not so many 
Little Theaters. 

What can be done about it? 

I am not asking that every non-professional group should 
try out new plays all the time. There are not enough scripts 
worth trying out for that. I am not even asking that these thea- 
ters should devote one-half of their time to work of this kind. 
But I do ask that any amateur group that makes a pretense to 
being anything besides an imitation stock company or a trying- 
out ground for actors and directors, should do some experiment- 
ing with new plays—possibly one production a year, which might 
be a try-out before only a small and specially limited audience. 
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There is no good in treading on the toes of a large and suscepti- 
ble audience by giving them a play which arouses their antagon- 
ism, though personally I should like to do it regularly. Nor is 
there any good in boring an audience of high-school children with 
a Virgil Geddes play. 

On the other hand, how any Little-Theater or college director 
can take his job seriously and offer his public nothing but the 
tried and true popular Broadway successes, year in and year out, 
is more than I can see. 

There is at this moment a scheme afoot, which if successful 
will do much to help matters. Elmer Rice is producing his new | 
play, The Left Bank, on Broadway, probably in October of this 
year. Through his agent, he is offering to a selected number of 
Little and College Theaters the privilege of producing this play 
on the very night it is to open in New York. There will be no 
delay later on in making available the rights to this play for 
amateur groups, the only conditions being that the play must 
not be tampered with and must receive adequate production. If 
this scheme is successful, Mr. Rice will allow others of his new 
plays to be done the same way, and there is little doubt that other 
dramatists, whose plays have succeeded on Broadway, will follow 
his example. 

This is only a step, but it is worth taking. 

Barrett H. Ciark 
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A Weekly Interpreter of Southwestern Life 


The Boston Transcript recently remarked that “wisdom is 
coming out of Texas, via The Texas Weekly, which is the sage 
mouth-piece of Peter Molyneaux, editor and publisher, who 
appears to be something of the William Allen White of that 
region.” 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram matches this by declaring that 
“by virtue of his thorough knowledge of economic forces work- 
ing in Texas, his intense championship of Texas’s well-being, 
and hie marked capacity for clear and enthusiastic expression 
of progressive ideas, Peter Molyneaux, editor of The Texas 
Weekly, steps naturally into the position of chief press spokes- 
man of the movement to reorganize Texas economically.” 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger characterized a recent edi- 
torial article in The Texas Weekly as “the most illuminating 
and thought-provoking discussion of the folly of sectionalism 
that has been presented in recent years,” and of the same 
article the New York Evening Post said that it is “well- 
reasoned and good tempered” and adds that “the argument of 
The Texas Weekly leaves nothing to be desired.” 


“We doubt if there is a writer in Texas,” says the Denison 
Herald, “who knows more about practical politics than Peter 
Molyneaux; we further doubt if there are many who know as 
much.” And the Odessa News-Times calls The Texas Weekly 
“beyond doubt Texas’s leading commentator” on politics. In 
this connection, the New York Times has said that “of all the 
Southern political literature which has followed Chairman 
Raskob’s recommendation to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, The Texas Weekly’s is in the best temper.” 


But economics and politics do not exhaust The Texas Week- 
ly’s field. The Odessa News-Times says it is “a sane and 
rational observer of the times in matters social and cultural as 
well.” 
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These 


What manner of people are they for 
whom these papers (The News and The 
Journal) maintain the most extensive 
news-gathering and newspaper-building 
facilities ‘in the Southwest, with corre- 
spondents and contacts everywhere, with 
their own news bureaus in Austin and 
Washington, and news and editorials staffs 
that include many of the outstanding fig- 
ures in current journalism? 


They are the people who discriminate 
—the people who think and who guide 
the constructive activities of the Dallas 
market. 


Few papers in America cover the able 
classes of their communities more thor- 
oughly than The News and The Journal. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers. 
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